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Rei'oht  (»r  THK  Committee  ox  Ixsihance. 

Ill  VMG  your  ('()iiirniti<'<'  iin'sciilcd  n  jjcncral  rc|)ort  dculiiig 
.with  insuranw  from  a  iiiiiulM-r  of  jKiints  of  view.  It  outlined  the 
conflict  which  exists  iK-tweeii  Dotiiinfon  and  Provincial  autli- 
ority  and  referred  to  tlie  contests  which  have  arisen  between 
these  jurisdictions.  Tfic  report  ended  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  Heport  made  in  1H76  by  the  Ontario  Judges  ap- 
pointed to  settle  conditions  of  tire  insurance  policies. 

It  is  t(K)  large  a  task  in  a  second  report  to  present  for  con- 
sideration a  Standard  Statute  wliich  will  cover  all  phases  of 
insurance. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  proposes  to  commence  wliere 
they  left  off  in  last  year's  rejKirt,  liiid  deal  in  thi.s  report  with 
the  subject  of  a  Fire  Policy  Act. 

The  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  have  fairly  settled  that 
the  jurisdiction  in  reference  to  insurance  contracts  lies  largely 
with  the  provinces. 

It  is  probably  because  of  these  decisions  that  "  The  Insur- 
ance Act,  1!H7,"  is  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report 
before  the  Dominion  House. 

Other  branchos  of  insurance,  such  as  life,  personal,  aceident 
and  guarantee  re»|uire  attention,  and  the  companies  devoting 
themselves  to  these  l)ranches  are  considering  improvement  in  the 
law. 

Our  Committee  \io]h'  at  a  later  stage  to  a.ssist  them  in  work- 
ing out  their  problems. 

Statutory  conditions  were  first  adopted  by  the  P  ,ce  of 
Ontario  in  18T6.  \vi. .n  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  Fire  Policv 
Act.  Statutes  based  clo.s<'ly  on  tliis  were  enacted  as  foUo'.v.s: 
In  Manitoba  in  1888.  in  Xova  Scotia  in  1889.  in  British  Col- 
umbia in  18!».1,.in  tbe  Vortb-West  Territories  in  ]!)00.  in  Que- 
bec in  19(18.  and  in  New  Hrunswick  in  1!)i:?.  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  no  fire  insurance  statute.  Ontario  has  always  been 
very  prodigal  in  producing  insurance  laws.  In  1887  allat  that 
date  were  roiiiolidated  in  one  Act  of  44-  pages.  The  next  con- 
solidation, in  1807  grew  to  in!)  pages,  and  in  l!)r.  to  12")  pages. 
In  the  Ontario  revision  of  1912,  a  iiuml)er  of  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  Statutory  Fire  Conditions,  and  new  .sections 
were  added  to  regulate  the  form  of  fire  policies.  This  new 
Ontario  law  was  adopted  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta in  1!>1,"),  almost  verbatim,  so  lliat  the  four  provii,,,^s  last 
mentioned  are  practically  uniform  on  this  branch  of  insurance 
law.     The  other  provinces,  except  Prince  Edward  I.sland,  have 


<ilua8& 


|H»li(ii'f'  lulled  (Ml  the  I'fiilicr  Ontario  Staliilc  tlicro- 

fi.if.  a  liiM  for  |iioj(n-is  in  iiniforinity  in  tliiti  itnportart  brunch 
of  I'lovindal  laws. 

In  1HH6  thi'  Stuff  of  Nt'W  York  ailopli-.l  u  stntutory  nn  of 
tirt'  iMilicy.  A  vi'ry  v'''''''  'l''»l  "f  <'ar('  ami  time  w.m-c"  /ivm  to 
its  prfparation.  anil  it  wa-  ron»i(lcri'(l  coniiilcti-  cnouijli.  m)  tlint 
('()ni|i,  M'J  were  not  allowril  to  make  variations  in  tlio  st  mdnrd 
coniliiions.  'I'lii^  fiirrn  was  u<lo|>tf(l  h\  other  Statf*  of  the 
American  I'nion.  Ifeeently  the  ITnitpfl"  State-*  Nntio;mI  Con- 
vention of  Insurance  Commissioners  has  prepared  a  revised 
form,  and  this  is  to  replace  the  earlier  New  Yoik  policy.  The 
Insurance  ( 'iimmis>ioncr  a'  .\ltianv  has  been  ;.'ood  enonjjh  to 
furnish  the  ('oiMiiitl4'e  with  a  cofiv  of  it. 

It  is  d(  ihtfiil  whether  con-enience  is  In'st  served  hv  placin;,' 
in  one  Stan.  .•  all  n'atters  rehitinp  to  insnrance.  Some  of  the 
provinces  have  n  general  Statnti .  and  separate  .Acts  for  tiro, 
life,  mntiial  and  ulher  branches  of  insurance.  When  unalvzod 
in  this  w.  ■.  it  !s  found  thai  Hritish  Columbia.  Manitoba,  Xovn 
'"cotia.  and  New  lirun-.vick  huv."  separate  Fire  l'(dicy  Acts.  In 
the  other  iiroviiuis  all  nuitlers  relntinp  to  fin  insurance  are 
placed  in  one  general  Statute.  Ontario.  Quebec,  Saskatchewan 
and  .Mberta  all  have  Omnibus  Insnranci  .\cts.  It  seem  that 
the  nnderwrili  's  and  some  of  tic  insurance  ilei>artments  favour 
a  return  to  the  separatr-  Statutes.  It  is  in  deference  to  this 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  suggest  a  model  Fire 
Insurance  Pidiey  Act  to  Ik-  complete  in  itself,  except  as  to  gen- 
eral matters  which  alfect  all  companies  and  which  will  be  found 
i.i  a  separate  Act. 

When  the  miginal  Ontario  conditions  were  prepa;  ''  provi- 
sion was  made  for  changes  or  additions  or  omissions,  .  abject 
o  the  approval  of  the  Ciuirts.  The  companies  took  advanta^'e  of 
this  and  many  alterations  were  made  and  passed  upon  by  ti:c 
Courts.  The  i?.'vised  Ontario  Conditions  now  in  force,  and 
which  have  been  copied  by  ^lanitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  All)erta, 
are  considered  fair  enough  by  nuiny  of  the  companies,  and  ac- 
cordingly u.ey  now  print  their  policies  without  anv  additions. 
Having  in  view  the  history  of  the  New  York  policy  and  this 
action  of  Canadian  Companies,  your  Committee  suggest  that 
Canadian  conditions  should  now  be  made  the  last  word.  The 
Mouel  Act  appeni]'.(i  is,  therefore,  drafted  on  the  basis  that  no 
addition  or  variations  will  \k  allowed. 

In  preparing  the  Model  Act  submitted,  your  Committee  has 
endeavoured  to  make  the  wording  simple  and  clear,  to  place  in 
one  claus(>  all  matters  relating  to  the  same  or  similar  subject, 
al>  to  place  in  the  conditions  certain  matters  relating  to  pro- 
c.-dure  after  a  loss  instead  of  leaving  them  as  section?  in  the 
Aci,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  logical 
orrer.     So  that  the  draft  may  he  properly  understood,  the  fol- 


lottiii;.'  ri'iiiHiks  arv  utrcivd.  takiiii;  ili-  ,  rtinnx  of  the  Act  iiini 
tlif  u|»in'ii(lfil  coiiditioiK  ill  ti  f  Older  in  whidi  tlu'V  apiHur.  Imh- 
the  jnir|M>.sf  of  ridVii'iuc  ami  coiLiiarisoii,  tlic  immlu'r  of  tin- 
c()ircs|K)ii(liiig  Oiituri.i  loiulitioii  is  jfivcii. 

M.  U.  I,ri>\\  [(.. 

Cliiiirniini. 

Kdmakks  (>n  Ski  TioNs  ok  tiik  Act. 

See.  I  'I'lu  words  ••  Kin-  Iii.-iuaiKv  Policy  Act."  apjM'ar  in 
several  of  the  I'mviiicial  Statute,  ami  iiiaki'  a  dnicise  title  f^r 
this  Act. 

»r.  .'.  The  vvordiii;,'  of  tliis  M'cfioii  appears  in  several  I'lo- 
vineial  Statutes  and  oiifliiu's  hrietly  in  general  terms  the  snli- 
jeet  jnatter  of  fire  insurance.  Loss  l»y  Ii;;!itninj,'  and  explosion 
are  liei<'  nil  liiuied.  Imt  reference  lias  to  be  niaile  to  new  condi- 
tion \o.  '.*  for  tlie  exiK  t  hazard  covered.     Ontario,  ser.  ]U1  (/). 

Sfc.  .t.  It  has  lieeonie  a  custom  in  tlie  husiness  of  (ire  insiir- 
anro  to  allow  lire  insurance  companies  to  cover  the  liazanl  which 
is  caused  by  defective  sprinklers,  an.l  this  section  jjives  auth- 
ority for  this  practice.    Onlnrin.  sir,  mi  (/). 

Svr.  i.  Here  is  rep.'jited  the  provision  found  in  several  of  the 
F'rovincial  St.itntes  with  ie;:anl  to  the  term  of  the  coiiIra'\  ind 
to  the  renewal  of  a  jyolicy  hy  renewal  receipi.  It  will  ]iroliah|y  h,' 
a  matter  of  snti.«faction  to  all  concerned  if  provision  can  he 
made  that  no  fire  policy  shall  he  for  a  lousier  tenn  than  three 
years,  oven  'n  ilie  case  of  mutual  companies,  where  in  the  pasi 
four  and  five  vears  {Kilieies  have  heeii  written.    Onlnrin.  sr,\  in.'. 

Sfc.  .',.  This  was  a  new  section  drafted  itv  tlie  Ontaiio  re- 
visors  in  ini-2.  anil  since  coi)ied  inli  Manitoha,  Saskat.li'w.in 
and  Ailierta.  Tt-  s}M>eifies  the  wonlinjr  vvliich  is  to  ap7)eai  on 
■'he  'ace  of  the  policy,  provides  for  a  co-insurance  clause  m.,'  t'or 
other  necessary  stipulations  or  lenii-  if  the  contract  with  the 
proviso  that  these  are  not  to  have  any  T  rce  or  elTeet  if  held  by 
a  Court  to  he  i.n reasonable. 

Srr.  6.  T.iis  is  the  cction  wliich  provides  for  staditorv  con- 
ditions and  is  the  wordiiii;  of  tlie  (>:  tario  section  with  the 
r-ccssary  ehaiiires.  The  n;'w  provision  is  that  the  conditions 
h.!'  not  to  1m'  varied,  ronipafiics  will  sfill  he  allowed  to  pay 
claims  which  are  wholly  or  in  p.nt  viid  hy  reas.jn  of  some 
technical  y  in  the  conditicms.  This  seems  a  reasonable  option. 
Provision  is  made  that  the  conditions  must  lie  printe,!  in  tvne 
of  a  rea,sonable  size.     Oniami.  .wr.s-.  lOJ,  and  lOS. 

»f.  7.  This  section  is  founded  on  the  provision  enacted  ie 
Ontario  in  l.'-Tl  when  the  Letrislaiiire  appointed  a  commission 


t«»  (»ri'|»MH'  •^tiitufory  cotKlitionx.  It  prmi.h  I  ri-l'cf  iiKaiiut  for- 
U'itiuv  wlui.'  thi'  a.-o-iircd  diil  not  Ntrutly  follow  thi>  con.lition* 
n-latiiijf  to  pr<H»r.  TIm'  orijiiiial  wrtiori  whiih  i*  rnthor  ion^ 
(i|>lH'urj<  now  on  thi-  *t  '.itc  txMikK  of  nil  thf  Provimcs,  Tin*  com- 
niittfi-  .-ii>.'«('st  that  thn  proNiHJoti  uu^Ut  Iw  vcrv  well  rxti-nd*'"! 
>io  nx  to  prott'tt  tin-  iisiiiri'il  jn  aiiv  ihm'  of  torfi>itur«>  Kiviiig  tin' 
('ourix  authority  to  ailniinisttT  (Mimiiilih'  rciii-f.  an  jm  dont-  in 
all  xtHtiitfs  foiindi'd  on  the  KhKli^h  .linliration  Act.  It  may  Ik- 
that  in  the  fiii;{>((>Htr'd  loiiditions.  tin-  ^'iniplitication  of  the  ti-xt 
may  at  (irxt  Mi)(ht  look  to  U'  a  little  hard  on  thf  a^!<iir<tl.  hut 
thisMMtion.  allowinx  ndirf  from  I'orr.'iluri-.  will  |>ro\idi' ade(|uatc 
|irotc(tion  to  an  assured  in  any  <■««»•  where  the  loss  has  not  In'on 
a  dishonest  ime.    Ontario,  srr.  l!Ht. 

>Vr.  .v.  'I'his  is  an  Ontario  provision  whicli  has  heen  adopted 
in   the  other  loovirnvs.   providing'   lor  an  examination   of   the 
asf.        where  the  |tr<M)fs  are  made  hv  another  itartv.     Ontnrin 
sec.  Ml. 


Rkm.miks  on  Stati  tohv  ("oNniTIOSS. 

Cini.  1.  This  elanse  deals  with  misrepresentations  and  in  it 
there  is  practieally  m.  c'lanire  Irom  the  elanse  now  in  all  the 
pro\inees.     Ontailn.  Xuinliir  /, 

Con.  J.  'I'his  condition  covers  explosion  and  lij;htnin^'  haz- 
ards, and  is  tlie  same  in  Ontario.  Manitoha.  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  save  that  the  words  have  been  rearranged  and  somewlinl 
simplified.     Onhirio,  Xumlirr  1(1. 

Coil.  .{.  This  .-■numerates  the  oroperty  which  is  not  insured. 
The  subjects  nientioru'd  are  e.v  ly  the  same  throughout  all 
the  provinces.  I'rior  to  1  l-'  there  was  a  condition  which  pro 
vided  tliat  sucii  articles  ns  clock.s.  musical  instruments,  paintings, 
plate  glass,  etc.,  were  lUit  to  be  insure.!  nnhss  mentioned  "in 
the  policy.  The  Ontario  revi.sers  of  1!II3  considered  it  wise  to 
eliminate  this  condition,  and  to  allow  the  companies  to  make 
their  exce|)tions  on  tiic  face  of  the  policv  rath<>r  than  in  a  con- 
dition. This  provision  has  been  dropped  by  Ontario.  Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  but  still  appears  in  Briti.^h  Colum- 
bia, QuebiT,  Xovn  Scotia  and  Xew  Hrunswiok.  Ontario.  Xinn- 
her  Jf. 

• 

Cnn.  J,.  Here  are  set  out  hazards  which  are  not  covered. 
The  new  items  in  it  are  losses  can.scd  by  the  order  of  some  civil 
authority  or  from  theft.    The.se  suggestion.*!  are  taken  from  tho 
new  American  form  and  the  British  Columljia  Statute.    Ontario 
G  (b),  (c),  (d). 

Con.  .').  Thi.s  is  a  composite  condition  and  gathers  under  one 
heading  all  lo.s.ses  v.hieh  are  excepted  unless  the  company  gives 


{HTiiiiHMioii  ill  wiitnuf  <ii.|.n>r.|  on  tlir  poli.  v.  It  niaMr*  th.. 
Ui-Miml  f»  MH>  at  H  kIhii...  nV  Mi.ilt..rs  iilNiiit  wlii.h  In-  mIioiiI.i 
"otidiilt  luH  oc)iii|>utiy. 

<'<>i  ■;  („)  Thi-  (l.iiN  with  .ImiiK,  „f  itli..  wliicli  lins  l«-..n 
held  to  iMPiiti  a  fiaii*C.«r  of  th..  who!,.  iiif..|.-t.  A  inoitKaK.-  on 
chatti'N  hax  Ihtm  a.l'.'d.  'I'hi--  ha^  alwavs  U-^n  (•oii!.i.|..ml  a 
matter  whiih  -honid  i  notilici!  to  tlic  coiniianv.  I'h.-  AiiH-ricaii 
I«ilir_v  ha*  it.     Onfarin.  Xiimhrr  .i. 

I'on.  .',  {!,).  The  woiiliii;;  ichitiiij:  to  other  insnraiiee  i^*  tnkvn 
rioiM  the  new  iieiican  form,  iiml  phice.l  with  it  in  '  provi- 
sion that  when  there  i*  more  tlian  om.'  [lolicv  all  th-,  o.  aiiii>ii 
iiiteii>;eil  iniist  share  in  |iavin;f  the  hw«.  The  earl.  usion 
was  thai  prioi  or  sul.M-.ni.'iit  insuraiiee  witliout  iiuiice  voided  the 
jnliiy  iinle>.s  within  l(  days  alter  noiire  the  eorn|wiiv  did  not 
«•  et.  .Maiiitoha  ehan^'ed  this  praetiee  and  {K'nalized  tlw 
Hi-si.red  hy  allowiii);  him  to  eolhct  oidv  pint  of  his  jos-  if  hr 
had  other  insuranee  without  perniission".  This  was  adopted  in 
Ontario  in  l!»l-.'.  and  the  projioi'ioii  to  U-  eollected  was  made 
GO  per  cent.  .\s  <<)mpani«'s  imiveisflliv  ^friuit  permission  for 
concurrent  insiirjiiice.  the  simpler  form  of  the  new  condition 
»wms  desirni)ie.  The  assured  who  has  ne^Hected  to  (.htain 
pormissioii  can  ;;et  all  tlie  protection  hi'  iv.piires  under  section  7 
if  his  loss  is  honest.  If  not  hoii<-st.  the  conipanv  should  luiv.! 
snfejrunrd      Ontnrin.  Xiinihrrs  .'>  atiil  !>. 

('i»i.  .',  (,).  CoNcrin;,'  iiiateri/l  cliaiijies  tliis  is  a  very  im- 
portant elans.',  aixl  is  here  nmdr  ite  siiiiph'.  I'lidcr  flie  ohi 
eonditions.  provision  is  made  i  ■  tlie  assured  notifvin;;  the 
eompair,  of  an  increase  in  haznn.  ..,id  followin;;  this,  'the^com- 
pany  inny  do  two  thing's,  it  may  cancel  the  imlicy  on  seven  days' 
notice  under  the  provision  for  caiwellatioi;.  or  it  may  demand 
an  iiiereas«'d  premium,  and.  if  this  is  not  paid  iminediately. 
the  j)olicy  lap.ses  immediately.  These  tv  o  courses  are  not  con- 
sistent. The  American  form  i-  followed.  The  relief  provi.led 
in  .section  7  of  the  new  statute  ,iin[)ly  protects  an  a.snred  wlio 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  olitain  piMrnission  before  makiiif  a 
material  chanpe.    Ontario.  Xuwlirr  J. 

Con.  ',  (,l).  The  Workmen's  permit  condition  is  taken  from 
the  American  Form.     Ontario,  Snnihir  0  (e). 

Con.  r,  (,').  Tliis  condition  ilealin^'  with  daiiireroiis  mh- 
stances  is  also  taken  from  the  lu'w  American  form,  and  is  a  well 
worded  clau.«e.     Ontario  6  (f). 

Con.  .',  (/).  This  iTj.'-.'lates  factory  risks  and  is  taken  from 
the  new  American  forn..  If  there  are  to  he  no  variations  in 
the  conditions,  it  .swuis  reasonable  to  make  the  provision  which 
is  here  given.     (New.) 
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Con.  :>  (g).  This  covers  the  risk  wlien  a  building  is  !c^^ 
unoccupied  („r  thirty  dnys.  Beyond  this  period,  it  seems  onlv 
reasonable  that  the  company's  consent  should  be  obtained,  'i'he 
(.ourts  have  held  tliat  such  a  j)r()vision  is  reasonable.    (New.) 

('on  li  Jlakiiifr  the  contnict  follow  the  application  is  a  well 
kJiown  (ana.han  co.ulition.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Ameri- 
can form.    Ontario.  Number  S. 

ihSZ    n '!"'''  ?''"'  ^""'1'*'""  '«  somewhat  more  extended 
than  the  old  form,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  having  no  chancres 
It  IS  to  be  rend  with  sctio,,  five.     The  new  Ameiican  form"  is 
(Irnwn  on  for  part  of  the  wording.     Ontario,  Number  IS. 
Con.  S   Tlie   cancellation  provisions   are  embodied   in   one 

t^^'  T  T  ll-i-  ^'".'!^"/'f''^  «"f^  foll««>«  the  new  American 
form.  Ihe  only  addition  is  that  if  a  company  cancels  a  policy 
It  m-.st  friw.  notice  to  any  party  to  whom  the  loss  is  pt-yable' 
such  as  a  mortgagee,  as  well  as  to  the  assured.  Roth  Rritisli 
t,oIumb.a  and  Saskatchewan  have  adopted  such  a  provision  in 
their  insurance  statutes.     OntorU>.  Numtiers  11  andl2. 

Con.  9.  This  clause,  dealing  with  agency  is  in  substa.ire  the 
same  as  n„.  ,>,,.,.„,  (.,„„ii,„  ,„„,Htions.  It  makes  the  co,„  ,anv 
accept  the  application  so  far  as  the  quantum  of  the  informat  on 

the  Quebec  Condition  dumber  1.    Ontario,  Number  IJ,. 

Urfr^'J'^'  ?'''■'  ™"'^'^;""  f^'it'^'^'-^  in  one  paragraph  all  mat- 
ters re  ating  to  notice,  whether  given  to  the  company  or  to  the 
assured.    It  obviates  the  necessity  of  specifying  in  other  cond  ! 

be^^uST'"       "■''''■''  ""*■''  '■'"  '"   "''"'■    ^"^'"■'^'  -^'"'''- 

Con.  11.  The  (piestioii  of  mortgage  interests  is  now  such  an 
Jinporant  one.  and  so  closely  associated  with  fire  11^',!  e 
flat  t  seems  only  ivasonable  that  some  condition  .should  be 
put  ,n  the  policy  „„  the  subject  The  wording  is  taken  from 
the  new  American  conditions,  with  some  slight  modifications 
It  seems  only  ri>asonable  that,  if  the  holder  of  a  policy  la  tuS 
:t  over  to  a  creditor,  that  the  company  should  have  ome  Zt 
of  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  al.so  that  the  creditor  sho  Id 

n^ire'^Hh'o':^;^ ""  '"  ^""-  T'  ^"^  ^^'^^  ^^  opportunit"  o 
nisu  e  «ith  another  company  if  the  holdin-r  company  does  not 
want  to  continue  the  risk.    {New.) 

Con.  12.  The  recpiirements  after  loss,  on  the  part  of  the 
assured  are  practically  the  same  as  at  pres;nt,  e.xcept^S  at  under 
Sr  ^t;  "•^«■^■^"'^^  '"-t  state  his 'own  interest' in  eT^^'o! 
perty.  Ibis  is  not  required  at  present.  Prior  to  1018  i„ 
mano.  there  was  a  suh-section  of  this  condition  ihch  requird 
tb.  assured  ,0  produce  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate  or  com 
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ims.s.o.,..r.  that  !..■  l.a.l  .•xaniinod  the  c-ircumstanccs  atten.lin- 
the  loss  and  (.ortilying  tlmt  lie  hdieved  the  loss  was  throii<rh 
misfortune  an.  not  froin  any  evil  practice.  Tiiis  clause  ua.s  prac- 
tically a  deal  letter  and  was  left  out  bv  the  Ontario  Hevisers 
and  does  not  now  appear  in  Ontario.  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or 
Alberta.  Ft  does  appear,  however,  in  British  Columbia,  Quebec 
iNova  Scotia,  and  New  Brnnswiei<.    Ontario,  .Xumher  10. 

Con.  13  This  condition  six-cifying  the  person  who  must 
make  proof  gathers  in  one  clause  the  provisions  now  found  in 
two.     Ontario,  Numbers  17  and  in. 

Con.  IJ,.  Fraud  in  ;;  statutory  declaration  has  tiie  same  can- 
celling eir.'ct  on  insurance  in  all  the  ])n.vinccs.  Ontario  \am- 
ber  20. 

fon.  1.-,.  'J'his  embodies  a  chiiis,.  which  is  found  in  tlu- 
Ontario  and  other  Insurance  Acts  and  deals  witli  the  dutv  of 
the  as.suied  to  secure  his  prop.Ttv  from  dama^'cs  and  to  make 
an  inventory  and  to  notify  the  .(.mpanv.  It  seems  more  lo^'ical 
to  put  111  the  conditions  of  the  policy  all  matters  wliich  remiire 
action  by  the  assured  or  .ijive  him  ri-lifs  so  that  he  niav  be  aware 
of  his  ol)Ii,i,'atK)iis  and  the  benelit  which  comes  to  him  Ontario 
!>fatate,  section  200  {2). 

Con.  in.  'I'his  clause  dealinir  with  a  continuance  of  the 
insurance  for  a  limited  time  on  iroods  necessarily  moved  aho 
covers  the  obligations  of  the  company  to  contVibiitc  to  the 
expense  of  salvage.    Ontario.  Xuntlicr  10  part. 

Con.  17.  The  rights  of  the  company  to  make  entry  on  the 
•  danKiged  premis.-s  are  at  ],resent  in  tlie  statute  and  not  in  tlie 
conditions  of  the  policy.  These  matters  are  now  placed  in  a 
new  conditmn  an,1  incorporated  with  (hem  is  the  clause  from 
anoth,.r  condition  dealing  with  the  (|uestion  of  abandonment. 
Ontario,  .statute  section  :>00  (J)  and  part  of  Condition  IG. 

Con.  IS.  The  {,'anadian   Statutory   Conditions  have  alwavs 
contained  an  .nl)itration  chuis<>,  while  the  Tr„it,.d  State,  form 
provid.-s  lor  aj.praisal.  It  is  rather  signi(i,,,nt  that  the  Canadian 
Statutes  give  appraisal  as  an  additional  method  which  tlie  part- 
ies may  adopt,  aithongh  it  is  not  made  compulsory      \s  a  init- 
tcr  of  fact,  very  A-w  arbitrations  take   place.     .\n  arbitration 
is  not  a  practical  method  of  settling  a  tire  loss.     Thp  danuT'e 
can  only  be  intelligently  adjusted  by  those  who  yo  to  th..  i>re- 
mises  and  inspect  either  the  building  or  the  goods.    Arbitrators 
sitting  hearing  witnesses  and  listening  to  le:,^al  ar-.iiii.mt  is  too 
cumbersome  as  well  as  expensive  and  frcpieiitlv  too  slow      In 
most  cas.-s  of  importance  the  dispute  usually  reaches  a  Jnd<re 
who  is  perhaps  better  able  to  deal  with  it  as  a  matter  of  le-al 
procedure  than  are  arbitrators.     The  committe,.  theivfore  .n-^- 
pest  an  appraisal  clause  in  lieu  of  arbitration.     Saska^'bcwa^n 
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in  inir  onn.t..(l  «  sfatut..rv  policv  for  Hail  InsurancP,  takin« 
he  causes  largolytm,,.  the  fire  eonditions,  and  it  is  siffnifieant 
that    hey  have  substituted  appraisal  for  arbitration.     Ontario 
.\  umber  jOd   (.?)   of  ihv  Sfatuh. 

Con.  /fy.— This  rei)lae('u.ent  clause  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  the  present  one.  'I'here  is  aihled  the  requirement  that  tlie 
eonipnny  s  notice  must  be  in  writing.  Ontario.  \u>nl)er  23. 

Con.  M>.  The  condition  provi'diiij;  for  piivment  follows  the 
present  form  except  that  the  reference  to  a  sluu-fer  period  than 
sixty  days  is  left  out  as  uunecessaiy.    Ontario,  Xanit)er  22. 

Con.  21.  The  condition    rejiulatinor  the  commencement  of 
lefial  proceedings  is  the  same  as  the  present  condition.    Ontario 
.\  innljer  2-'i. 

Con.  22.  The  siibnuratioii  chiiise  suggested  is  a  new  condi- 
tion. It  merely  codifies  in  the  conditions  the  present  rights  of 
the  parties.  It  lias  always  been  in  the  United  States  Standard 
policy.  riie  wording  is  taken  from  the  revised  American 
tondition.<.     (Xeir.) 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  a  Statutory  Condition 
provides  that  questions  of  materiality  of  re])rescntations  in 
the  ajiplication  for  insurance  shall  hi  decided  by  the  Court 
and  not  by  a  jury.  This  is  a  question  whicli  should' be  regulated 
by  a  section  in  a  general  Act.  and  not  in  the  policy.  It  is  in 
section  1.-.6  (6)  of  the  Ontario  Act.  but  tlie  rule  "in  Ontario 
and  other  provinces  is  that  materiality  is  a  question  of  fact 
for  a  jury. 

CHAPTER   .... 

An  Art  to  Sfciirp  I'niform  Conditioni^  in  Fire  Insurance 

PnJiriex. 


.Isfipntrd  to 


His  :\Iajesty,  In-  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lec^is- 
lative  Assembly  of  the  province  of  ,  enacts  as  follows": 

1.  This  Act  may  lie  cited  as  The  Fire  Insurance  Polieij  Art. 

SrBJKCT    OF    IN.SIBA.VCE. 

•2.  Every  coini>any  licensed  and  registered  for  the  transaction 
of  fire  insurance  may  within  the  limits,  and  subject  to  the 
restrictions  iirescribed  by  the  license  and  registry,  insure  or 
reinsure  any  property  in  this  province  or  in  transit  therefrom 
or  thereto,  in  wliich  the  assured  has  an  insurable  interest, 
against  damage  or  loss  by  fire,  lightning  or  explosion,  whether 
the  same  happens  by  accident  or  any  other  means,  except  that 
of  design  on  the  part  of  the  assured. 
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NPBIJIKLEB    RlHKM. 

3.  When  iinv  niprcantile  or  manufaduriiijr  risk  is  iiisiin><l 
the  insurer  either  by  the  same  or  a  separate  eontract  niav  in«^iire 
th^  same  property  against  loss  or  daniajje  arising  from"  defects 
in.  or  injuries  to  sprinklers  or  other  fire  extinguishinj:  appliaiuos. 

TKRM    of    COiVTBACT. 

4   (1)   Contracts  of  fire  iiisuraner-  shall  not  exeeod  the  term 
of  three  years,  except  that  the  insurance  of  niercaiitiie  or  ninim- 
facturing  risks  shall  be  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 
Renewal  Receipt.  — 

Ci)   Any  eontract  may  Ik-  renewed  at  the  dis.scretioii  of  tlie 
insurer  by  renewal  receipt  instead  of  by  a  new  policy. 
Wording  of  Policv. 

5(1)  On  the  face  of  every  fire  insurance  ludicv  there  shall 
appear  the  name  of  the  insurer,  the  name  of  the'a.ssured.  the 
name  of  the  per.son  or  i)er.sons  to  whom  t!u>  insurance  inoncv  is 
payable,  the  premium  or  other  c..nsi(l(.ratioii  for  the  insuniiice 
the  subjeet  matter  of  the  insurance,  the  maximum  amount  or 
amounts  which  the  insurer  contracts  to  pav.  the  ewnt  on  the 
happening  of  which  payment  is  to  be  made  and  the  term  of 
the  insurance. 

Co-insurance. 

(•2)  A  policy  may  contain  on  its  face  a  co-insurance  clause 
in  which  event  it  shall  have  printed  or  stamped  on  its  face  in' 
large  type,  and  in  red  ink  the  words  '-'Phis  policv  contains  a 
co-insurance  clau.se,"  and  if  these  words  do  not  so' appear  such 
elau.se  shall  not  be  binding  on  the  a.«sured. 
Other  Terms. 

(.'?)  Suiijict  to  the  provision  for  statutory  conditions  con- 
tained in  paragraph  6  hereof,  the  policv  mav  al.so  (ontain  on 
Its  face  other  necessary  provisions  and  condiiions.  but  each  of 
the.se,  including  the  co-insurance  clause  shall  not  have  any 
force  or  efFect  if  held  by  a  Court  "or  a  Judge,  before  whom  a 
question  relating  thereto  is  tried,  to  be  not  just  and  rea.«onable 
to  be  exacted  by  the  insurer. 
Statutory  Conditions. 

.  (■>  (1)  The  conditions  set  forth  in  tlie  schedule  to  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  every  fire  insurance  contract,  and 
shall  be  printetl  without  any  other  matter  on  a  separate  page 
of  every  policy  in  type  not  less  in  size  than  ten  point  with  the 
heading  Statutori/  Condifions,  and  no  stipulation  to  the  con- 
trary or  providing  for  any  variation  or  omission  therefrom  or 
addition  thereto  shall  have  any  force  or  effect. 
When  Waiver  Allowed-. 

(2)  It  shall  be  optional  with  the  insurer  to  pav  or  allow 
claims,  wholly,  or  in  part,  which  are  void  under  any  statutory 
condition. 
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ItKI.IEP  FBOM   FOBFEITLHE. 

r.  Wliore  l.y  ivasoa  of  necessity,  accident  or  mistake  any 
statutory  condition  ,is  to  tlie  proof  to  he  given  to  the  insurer  has 
not  been  strictly  compli.Nl  with,  or  wliere  for  any  other  cause 
It  IS  lield  to  be  inequitable  that  the  insurance  should  be  deemed 
void  or  forfeited,  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  relieve  against 
the  lorfeiture  or  voulance  and  in  granting  such  relief  to  impose 
such  erms  as  to  damages,  compensation,  costs  and  expenses  and 
all  otiier  matters  as  may  be  deemed  just. 
ExAMi>ATin\  OF  Assured. 

8.  Where  proofs  of  loss  are  made  by  any  person  other  than 
tlie  assured,  the  insurer  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  assured 
(■xaminod  under  oath  touching  the  loss  or  damage  before  a 
Judge  of  he  County  or  District  Court  of  the  County  or  Dis- 
rict  in  which  the  assured  resides,  and  the  procedure  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  upon  an  examination  for  discovery  in  an  action.' 

Statutorv  Conditions. 
/.  .Visrepresetilation.—U  any  person  insures  property  and 
causes  the  same  to  be  described  otherwise  than  as  it  really  is  to 
tlie  prejudice  of  the  company,  or  misrepresents  or  omits  to  com- 
municate a...  circumstan.o  which  is  material  to  be  made  known 

undei  takes,  such  insurance  shall  Ik"  of  lu,  force  in  respect  to  the 
properly  in  regard  to  which  the  misrepresentation  or  omission 
IS  made. 

^.  Eq.loswu  and  Li.ghl,u>,f,.—Tho  company  will  niake  goo.l 
loss  or  damage  caused  hy  lightning  or  by  the  explosion  of  coal 
<•>•  natural  gas  in  a  building  not  forming  part  of  gas  works 
«lielher  hre  ensues  t'lerelrom  or  not ;  and  loss  or  damage  bv  fire 
caused  by  any  other  explosion ;  but  if  ..lectrical  applian.  es  or 
devices  are  insured  any  loss  or  riamage  to  them  caused  by  light- 
ning or  other  electrical  currents  is  excluded  and  the  compliny 
IS  liable  only  for  such  loss  or  damage  to  them  as  may  occur 
trom  fire  ovigmating  outside  the  articles  themselves. 

3.  Property  not  rnsurcd.-^Thk  policy  shall  not  cover  money, 
books  of  account,  securities  for  money  and  evidences  of  debt 
or  title;  nor  the  property  of  any  third 'person,  unless  the  inter- 
est of  the  assured  rhereiii  is  stated  on  the  policy. 

J.  Hazards  not  Covered. —'Vhc  company  is  not  liable  for 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  invasion,  insurrection,  riot,  civil  com- 
motion military  or  usurped  power;  or  by  order  of  any  civil 
authority:  or  by  theft;  or  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  while 
undergoing  any  process  hy  whicli  the  application  of  fire  heat  is 
necessary :  or  for  loss  or  damage  cau.sed  by  tlie  want  of  good  and 
siihstantial   brick,  stone  or  cement  chimneys;  or  if  with   the 
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knowledge  or  consent,  of  tlie  assured  nslies  or  ern'l.ers  are  .1,.- 
posited  in  wooden  vessels ;  or  if  stoves  or  stov.-piiies  are  plaeed  in 
an  nnsafc  condition  or  improperly  secured. 

5.  Losses  Excepted  Cnhss  I'nmission  f/i/vii.— Unless  per 
mission  in  writing  is  added  to  the  policy,  the  company  shall  not 
ne  lial)le  ior  loss  or  daniaf^e  oceurring: 

(a)  Change  ot  TUIr.-\{  the  propertv  insured  be  as- 
signed or  hein-r  chattels,  is  m()rl;,'agcd  as  to  "the  part  alTertcd  • 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  chancre  of  title  by  succession  or 
hy  operation  of  law  or  by  reason  of  deatli;  or 

(h)  Otitrr  lHsinaiire.~\\hi\Q  the  assured  shall  have  aiiv 
other  eontrnct  of  insuraiiee  whether  valid  or  not  on  the  pro- 
perty covered,  in  whole  or  in  part  l)y  this  p„licv,  and  in  any 
event  the  company  shall  not  !.,>  liable  for  a  -reater  propor- 
tion of  any  loss  or  damage  than  Mie  amount  hereby  insured 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  i.isurance  covering  the  "property 
whether  valid  or  not  j  or  i     i      .  • 

(c)  Material  Change.— Whon  the  hazard  is  increased  bv 
any  change  material  to  the  risk  within  the  control  or 
knowledge  of  the  assured  ;  or 

{d)  Workmen.— W'hWe  mechanics  or  other  workmen  are 
-Tiployed  m  building,  alterinnr  ,„•  repairi;ii;  the  described  pn>- 
mises  beyond  a  period  of  fifteen  days;  or 

(e)  Dangerous  Snhstancrs.—WhWc  illuminating  <ti,s  or 
vapor  is  generated  on  the  insured  premises,  or  vvliiUr  there  is 
kept,  used  or  allowed  on  the  described  premises  fireworks 
Greek  fire,  phosponis.  explosives,  benzine,  gasoline  naptha" 
or  any  other  petroleum  product  of  -reater  inflammability 
than  kerosene  oil,  gun-powder  exceeding  ?r,  pounds  or  kero- 
sene oil  exceedino;  five  gallons;  or 

(/)  Factories.— li  the  subject  of  insurance  be  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  or  its  contents,  while  operated  in 
whole  or  in  part  l)etween  the  hours  of  ten  p.m.  and  five 
a.m.,  or  while  it  ceased  to  be  operated  beyond  a  period  of 
thirty  days;  or  "  . 

(.7)    T'ffrrtHr//.— AVhile  a  described  buildin<r  whether  i, 
tended  for  occupancy  by  owner  or  tenant  is  vacant  or  un- 
occupied beyond  a  period  of  thiry  days. 

6  Form  of  Contract.— Atter  application  for  insurance  it 
.shall  be  deemed  that  any  contract  sent  to  the  assured  is  intended 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  application  unless 
the  company  points  out  in  writing  the  particulars  wherein  the 
policy  or  other  contract  differs  from  the  application. 

7.  Waiver. — Xo  one  shall  have  power  to  waive  any  provision 
or  condition  of  this  policy  except  such  as  by  the  terms  of  this 
policy  may  be  the  subject  of  agreement  added  hereto,  nor  shall 
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any  such  provision  or  rondifioii  !..•  waived  unless  such  waiver 
shall  he  in  writing;  nor  shall  any  iirivijege  or  i)ern.ission  alTect- 
ing  the  insuranep  hereunder  exist  or  !»  clainierl  hv  the  assure.) 
unless  granted  iien-in  or  hy  rider  added  hereto. 

S.  rancellatuni.—'nw  insurance  n.av  l>e  terminated  at  anv 
tin.e  at  the  written  re<|uest  of  the  assured  in  which  ca«e  tlie 
company  shall  upon  demand  and  surrender  of  this  policy  refun.l 
the  excess  of  paid  premium  above  the  customary  short  rates 
for  the  expired  time.  The  iiisuran-.e  may  also  he  terminated  at 
any  time  hefore  loss  hy  the  company  by  giving  to  the  assured 
seven  days  written  notice  of  cancellation  with  an  offer  to  refund 
the  excess  of  paid  premium  above  the  pro  rata  premium  for  the 
oxpirc^l  time,  which  excess  if  not  ten.lered  shall  Ik-  refunded 
on  demand. 

0.  A ge„q/.— Any  officer  or  agent  of  the  company  wlio  as- 
sumes on  behalf  of  the  comi)any  to  complete  an  application  form 
or  to  enter  into  any  written  agreement  relating  to  any  mattei 
connected  with  insurance,  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  company  for  the  purpose. 

10  Notice.— Any  written  notice  to  the  company  may  be  de- 
livered or  sent  by  registered  post  to  the  chief  agency  or  head 
office  of  the  company  in  this  province  or  to  any  authorized  a^^ent 
of  the  company  therein.  Any  written  notic-e  to  the  assured  may 
■'0  by  letter  personally  delivered  to  him.  or  sent  to  him  by 
registered  post  at  his  last  post  office  address  notified  to  the 
company,  or  where  no  address  is  notified  and  cho  address  is  not 
known,  add re.s.«ed  to  him  at  the  post  offic-e  of  the  ageiicv,  if  any 
irom  which  the  application  was  received. 

//.  Mortgage  Interests.— If  this  policy  be  assigned  before 
loss  to  a  mortgagee  or  other  creditor  the  assignment  .sliall  have 
no  force  unless  the  company  l)e  notified  thereof  in  writinc^  and 
this  policy  may  be  cancelled  hy  giving  to  such  mortgagee  or 
<iPditor  seven  ilays'  writt«-n  notice  of  such  c>ancellation.  On 
payment  to  any  mortgagee  or  creditor  for  :>nv  loss  or  dama'-e 
hereunder  ihe  -ompany  sliall  claim  that  as  .,,  the  morttrafor  or 
owner  no  liability  existed,  it  .'ihall  to  the  extent  of  such  pav- 
MK-nt  l)e  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee^  or  creditor 
but  witliout  impairing  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  or  creditor 
to  sue:  or  it  may  ]my  the  debt  in  full  and  require  an  assi^ni- 
iiient  of  the  claim  or  .security.  Other  provisions  relatincr  to  the 
interests  and  obligations  of  siicli  mortgagee  or  creditor  mav  be 
added  hereto  hy  written  agreement. 

}J.  Tleqmnnuents  after  Los.x.— Any  per.son  entitlcMl  to  mak-(> 
a  claim  under  this  policy  .shall— 

{(i)   Fonhwith  after  loss  give  written  notice  to  the  com- 
)«iny. 


(b)  Deliver  as  soon  thercaftor  a.s  practical   ah  nnrtw.nU.. 
•n  account  of  the  loss  as  the  nature  <ff  the  ol  ^JlmilV  "' 

-That  Jhlf""'*  *'':":«'t'^  «  ■■'^^'••'tory  .loclaration  .leclarinjc 
-Ihat  the  account  is  just  and  true-whe.i  and  how  th^ 
loss  occurred  and  if  caused  by  fire,  that  the  fire  las  mt 
caused  through  any  wi'.ul  act  or  r.glect.  or  the  priuremen 
means  or  contrivance  of  -he  nssured ;  ih,  «,no  ufoT  ot,"  ; 
n.ara..c-es;  the  u.terest  of  the  assured  and  of  all  ot  er  , 
the  property  and  all  liens  and  encumbrances  t!  ereon  t  e 
place  ^where  n.oveable  property  was  deposited  at  th^ti!!!: 

rnnif ^  '^  requiie.l.  and  if  practical,  produce  books  of  ac- 
count warehou.,e  receipts  and  stock  lists  and  furnish  invoices 
and  other  vouchers  verified  bv  a  stnt.,f«r,.    i  .        ? 

being  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  or  in  the  ke  cST^e 
assured  refuses  to  do  so,  by  a  person  to  whom  anv  nZ  of  Z 
insurance  n.oney  is  payable.  •    '  ^"'^ 

''  Frand.~Any  fraud  or  fal,«.  statement  in  anv  «tatutorv 
declaration  in  relation  to  the  prcf  of  loss  shall  vokl  tl  claim 
of  the  person  making  the  declaration. 

15.  Salving  Goods,  Inventory.—^  .xhall  he  the  .'nH-  of  fi,-. 
assure,!,  when  and  as  soon  as  il  is  pract   abl   afte  i"  nv  lo 
?rom"uXr  1"""'  the   insured    ,!rcperty   fi^om   damage" 
from    u  ther  damage,  and  to  .separate  as  far  as  reasonabh  mav 
be.  the  damaged  from  the  undamaged  property.  Ind  to  makr.r 
nnZ        '".  "'"'^^^  f"  ■"^^^''■•>-  °f  the'de-iVroyed    dama!^^ 
HofS  inSon"-  '^"''  *"  ''''''  '''  -■"^"■■•^-  "^  *^--P^    - 

i<K  Insurance    on    Goods   .Mori'd—U   any    of   the    in.nrr.,1 

It  shall  for  seven  nays  he  covered  in  its  new  location  i.v  that  nart 
ot  the  insurance  under  this  ,h,1,Vv  which  is  in  exee.  o  ^ 
company  s  share  of  the  lo.ss  which  has  alreadv  occurred  '  and 

'.Tn"v  T"  r'''^''^  *°  '^'  '"^'^  «"*!  Vxpen.is  att  ndin' 
such  act  of  .salvage  proportionately  to  the  respective  intere  ts 
of  the  company  or  companies  and  the  assured. 

17  Entrii,  Control,  Aban-donmenf.—Aher  anv  loss  to  injured 
property  the  company  by  an  accredited  agent  shall  have  a  ."Ih 

an/"to' m"v'  "■"■^V'"'  "•""-l="t<>b    to  examine  and  su  v' 
and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  loss  or  damage,  and  second 
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lifter  tin-  assiiifd  Ims  sctiircd  the  i»i<)|MTty.  to  inako  nil  appraise- 
Miciit  or  piii-tii  ular  cstiiiuifi'  of  tlic  loss  or  daniage.  The  cijin- 
l';Miy  shall  not  Ix-  ciilithHl  to  tlic  control  or  possi'ssioii  of  tl.^ 
insuivd  proiwrty  or  the  salva;;t'  tlien-of  unless  it  undertakes 
reii- •tnteiiieiit  or  elects  to  aicepl  any  i>art  thereof  as  its  nfint't] 
or  appraised  \iiliie.  hut  unless  with  the  eoiisent  of  the  eoniiianv 
there  can  !ie  no  aliandoiiiiieiit   to  it  of  any  insured   |)roiH'rtv. 

IS.  .\piiiiiistil.—]{  any  difference  arise  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property  insured,  the  property  saved  or  the  amount  of  the  loss 
such  value  and  iinioiint  an  the  )iro|iortioii  thereof  (if  any)  to 
he  jiaid  hy  the  conii)any  sli.ill,  whether  the  ri;,'lit  to  recover  on 
the  policy  is  disimted  or  Tiot.  and  independently  of  all  otlier 
•luestions.  he  suliinitt^-d  to  the  apjiraisal  of  some  disinterested 
person  to  1m'  chosen  hy  l,(,th  parties,  or  if  they  cannot  aj^ree 
wi  one  person,  then  to  two  [mmsous,  one  to  he  Chosen  hy  the 
assured  anil  the  other  hy  the  company.  The  appwiiser  shall 
iirst  select  a  comiH'tent  and  disinterested  umpire  and  faili.g  for 
15  dny.s  to  agree  upoii  such  umpire,  then  on  request  of  the 
assured,  or  the  company,  such  umpire  shall  he  appointed  hy  a 
Judffi!  of  a  Court  of  Ifecord  in  the  county  or  district  in  which 
the  loss  has  hapix'ned,  and  the  award  in  writing  of  any  two  shall, 
if  the  c(nnpany  is  in  other  -respects  liahlo.  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  loss  and  the  proportion  to  lie  paid  hy  the 
company:  wlierc  the  full  amount  of  the  claim  is  awarded  the 
costs  shall  follow  tlie  event,  and  in  other  cases  all  questions 
of  costs  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  appraisers. 

m.  lie iilacem I'll i.—\i  shall  be  optional  with  the  company, 
instead  of  making  payment,  to  repair,  rebuild  or  replace  the 
property  lost  or  damaged  with  other  of  like  kind  and  f|uality 
within  a  reasonable  time,  giving  wTitten  notice  of  its  intention 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  proof.s  of  loss  herein 
required. 

20.  ^yhen  Loss  I'dijahle. — The  loss  or  damage  shall  be  pay- 
able within  sixty  days  after  proof  of  loss,  as  herein  provided,  is 
received  by  the  company. 

21.  Action. — -Every  action  or  proceeding  against  the  company 
for  the  recovery  of  any  claim  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  policy 
shall  be  absolutely  barred,  unless  commenced  within  one  year 
next  after  the  loss  or  damage  occurs. 

22.  Subrogation. — The  company  may  iv(|iiire  from  the  as- 
sured an  assignment  of  all  right  of  recovery  against  any  other 
p.irty  for  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  that  payment  iherefor  is 
made  by  the  company. 


Hong  Kotifj,  in  Australia,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  we  catch  brief, 
prophetic  fjlinii)ses  of  tliat  commercial  greatness  which  the  Pacific 
is  just  befjinniufj  to  waft  to  our  shares. 

Some  one  once,  in  derision,  called  I'.ritish  Colunihfa  "a  sea  of 
mountains,"  and  it  is  true  we  have  not  our  share  of  the  rolling; 
prairies  of  the  great  Northwest.  Nature  with  prodigal  hand  has 
given  us  treasure :  in  the  forest  wealth  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the 
wondrous  fish-life  of  the  ocean  and  the  inland  water-ways ;  hut  a 
third,  a  greater  treasure,  is  hidden  deep  in  earth's  ])osom.  It  is  from 
her  mines  more  than  from  au!,ht  else,  that  British  Columbia  will 
derive  her  material  wealth  as  a  great  nation.  Let  us  accept  as  a 
bountiful  gift  fr<jm  the  hands  of  generous  Nature  our  mountains  : 
tluv  give  us  scenery  majestic  and  unrivalled,  they  are  mirsi.ies  of 
great  rivers  which  pour  their  tribute  into  three  oceans,  and  in  their 
rocky  embrace  they  hold  a  mineral  wealth  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 

In  a  measure  the  mountains  separate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion,  that  rocky  rampart  would  seem  to  declare  that  North 
and  South  and  West  rather  than  to  the  East  should  our  future 
commerce  be  sought.  Seaward  was  our  trade  in  the  old  days,  to 
the  California  goldfieMs,  to  the  frozen  mines  of  Russian-America, 
and  to  sungirt  Honolulu.    So  seaward  to-day  Desti*  y  calls  us. 

Our  commercial  future  would  seem  tc  be  inwrought  with  that 
of  Alaska  and  Mexico,  with  J''ii)erial  Jajiar.  and  the  hungry  hordes 
of  the  Orient. 

Inexhaustible,  as  yet  hardly  guessed-it,  are  our  resources. 
British  Columbia's  coal  deposits  are  big  enough  to  fill  the  world's 
wants  for  centuries;  we  have  the  greatest  compact  area  of  merchant- 
able timber  in  America ;  our  mines  have  ])roduced  a  tpiarter  of  a 
billion  dollars,  and  as  yet  the  surface  only  of  the  metalliferous 
measures  has  been  scratched ;  the  fisheries  add  to  the  world's  wealth 
a  yearly  tale  of  six  millions,  and  as  yet  of  our  three-score  of  food 
fishes  the  salmon  only  has  been  taken  in  earnest.  Agriculture  and 
fruit  return  annually  to  the  farmer  over  six  millions,  and  one  tithe 
only  of  the  land  is  settled  upon,  and  not  one-tenth  of  that  is  under 
cultivation.  We  have,  unexploited,  millions  of  acres  of  pulp-wood 
running  down  to  ice-free  winter  harbours.  Petroleum  deposits, 
magnetite  and  hematite  iron  of  the  highest  quality,  pyrites,  asbestos, 
plumbago,  mica  in  28-inch  sheets,  large  deposits  ol  gypsum,  native 
silver  amalgam,  ores  of  manganese,  chromic  iron  ore,  all  these  await 
development. 

Building  materials  of  unequalled  quality — lime,  fire-clay,  cement, 
marble,  granite  and  sandstone,  like  the  Douglas  fir  and  the  pulp- 
woods,  run  down  obligingly  to  the  sea; 

And  in  the  sea  swims  untouched  all  up  the  scale  of  Nature  from 
sardine  to  cachelot  whale,  economic  wealth  that  would  enrich  an 
empire. 

With  this  plethora  of  potential  wealth,  "are  we  sharing  rateably 
in  the  gene  u.i  prosperity  of  Canada?" 
Perhaps  not. 
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till'    lurinaiKMit    wiH-bciiij;    of     every 
Columbia?" 


man    and    woman    in    l'>ritish 


Wo  have  iinnniTatfd  tin.-  multiform  factors  of  tin-  economic 
woaltli  of  this  IVovincc,  l)Ut  the  ^'reatness  of  a  couiUry  in  the  last 
analy>is  doos  not  ile|)en<l  upon  its  material  re-.ource>,  it  dii)end>i 
U|M>n  the  character  of  its  people.  History  is  mankind's  me-saiLfo 
delivered  to  e\ery  man,  history  is  looking;  backward  that  ue  may 
intellij.'ently  look  forward.  J'.ver  national  character  has  been  iuiilt 
Up  tli.ou>.;h  stniy:);les  and  poverty  and  harshness  of  cimditions.  .\ot 
once  or  twice  but  many  times  I  <•  we  seen  nations  out  of  their 
very  fatness  decay.  I'er  h'ail  oi  population,  the  trade  of  I'.rilish 
Coluinbia  to-day  is  the  larjji  st  in  the  world,  amonntinj;  to  clo>e  upon 
53tK).  Should  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
intrusion  of  thousands  of  new  piopU-  increase  that  tra<le  to  $(kk)  or 
$i,2cx)  jier  ca|)ita,  would  tliat  wealth  without  concomitam  mental 
awakeninjj:  and  character  development  spell  "well-beinj^"  for  British 
Columbia  ? 

1  think  not.  .\Ir.  I'Mumerfelt's  demands  strike  at  the  roots  of 
thinj^'s  and  touch  the  verities  of  life.  If  the  object  of  existence  and 
the  end  of  eilucation  is  merely  '.j  teach  men  to  make  a  livinj^,  then 
let  us  rest  as  we  are.  There  are  no  poor  in  I'.ritish  ColumI)ia.  and 
\\c  can  ']o^  idonjj  in  comparative  comfr)rt  as  it  is,  three  meals  a  day 
for  us  all.  and  for  the  luxurious,  "a  lonp  lie  and  a  tead)reakfast"  t»n 
Sunday. 

The  hope  of  British  Columbia  lies  in  her  children.  These,  more 
than  coal  measures  or  seines  of  lordly  salmon  or  heaven-lifting 
Doufjlas  tir.s,  are  her  richest  asset.  The  most  peridexinji;  (piestions 
of  to-day  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  children  for  solution  aftyr  we 
are  <lust  and  our  f^nnd  swords  rust.  In  their  traininjj  to  a  full, 
sweet  womanhood,  a  virile  manhood,  is  our  hoi>e  as  a  nation. 

Great  is  the  power  of  environment.  In  her  p;iant  nu)untains, 
lone  lakes,  dee])  rushinjjf  rivers  and  lush  valleys,  Xature  intended 
this  Pacific  Province  to  cradle  a  people  bij^  and  broad  and  unselfish. 
To  this  end  we  want  an  educational  systeu',  freed  from  politics;  we 
want  as  teachers  men  and  women  bi<j  cnouijh  to  know  their  power 
and  their  hij^jh  i)rivilege,  stronjjly  possessed  of  the  truth  that  (lollars 
do  not  s])ell  "weli-beiuy;,"  that  this  sorry  scheme  of  thiiij.js  embraces 
more  than  makinjj^  a  livinfj,  that  wo  are  here  for  a  deeper  purpose — 
to  live  a  life.  They  must  teach  our  boys  and  jjirls  that  in  the  (leepcst 
and  truest  sense  each  of  us  is  our  brother's  keeper,  that  in  the  final 
analysis  nothinij  that  is  selfish  can  survive,  i)e  that  selfishness 
national  or  individual,  and  that  all  questions  must  be  settled  not  by 
self-interest,  but  by  justice,  by  merciful  considerations  and  not  mer- 
cenary ones. 

We  want  in  British  Columbia  an  aroused  public  opinion,  and 
we  want  our  broadest-minded  and  deen^  !-'king  men  to  forego 

personal  ease  and  take  hold  of  the  heh 
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Our  hope  is  in  the  homes  and  in  the  5chni»Is.  Here  anil  not  in 
the  l)ank  clearings  and  customs  returns  our  national  destiny  is  even 
now  beiniif  wrouylit  out.  l<  ever  a  new  country  liad  an  o|>|ii>rtii.'it\ 
of  cvolvinjj  a  school  system  to  meet  its  own  needs,  llriii-h  (ohuiihia 
is  that  country .  A  people  si>mewhat  apart,  we  can  afford  to  slough 
off  from  '.ir  school-prourammes  some  of  the  '!ry  b<"nes  of  the  valley, 
and  from  the  very  bej^jinninps  let  our  children  nali/.e  that  they  move 
in  a  live  world.  Let  the  messa>;e  we  hrinf^j  them  from  a  mile-stone 
fartlier  on  be  one  of  pood  cheer,  and  romembei;  that  it  is  the  feet 
of  Ilim  who  brought  glad  tidings  that  are  boautiful.  Xinc  times  out 
of  ten  if  you  make  a  child  happy  you  have  made  him  good.  All  the 
grand  beauty  of  this  favourcil  land  is  lost  to  the  chihlren  if  we  cannot 
contrive  to  let  them  live  near  to  Nature's  heart.  I  often  think  a 
child  gets  more  moral  uplift  from  th<'  six  weeks  in  summer  when  he 
wan<lers  at  will,  than  during  the  forty-six  weeks  when  we  ostensibly 
"ed  ate"  him  withiti  walls,  lllessings  on  that  rare  teacher  (may  the 
tril'  Tease!)  who  takes  the  little  tlock  into  the  fields  and  teaches 
them  lo  name  and  love  cverv  British  Columbia  bird  an'  flower. 


We   shotdd   make 
intcndc<l  them  to 


our   children    realise    that    Oestinv   has   not 


"House  close  in   a   wayside  inn, 
Or  drowse  by  a  dying  fire." 

They  com.'  of  a  race  of  workers,  and  to  whom  much  is  given,  of 
♦hem  is  much  required.  As  British  subjects,  they  belong  to  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  world ;  Anglo-Scxons,  they  are  of 
the  donii..ant  race;  Canadians,  they  are  essentially  a  self-governing 
people,  a  free  people — they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  laws 
under  whi'h,  and  jirotected  by  which,  they  will  live.  Tell  them  of 
their  inhenance,  not  alone  the  inheritance  of  rich  mine  and  fertile 
field  and  f.  tune-holding  forest.  Let  them  realize  into  what  a 
glorious  br.  .therhood  they  are  born,  they  truly  are  sprung  from 
earth's  noblest — the  j;ood  King  Alfred ;  de  Montford.  the  Father  of 
the  common  ;  J<dui  Hampiiin;  Latimer  and  Kidi'  y;  Xelson  and  the 
Iron  Duke;  the  gahant  Sidney,  on  Zutphen's  field  dying  in  agony 
that  anodier'>  thirst  might  be  quenched;  silver-haired  Caxton,  in 
the  old  Almonry  bending  over  the  clumsy  types  of  our  first  printing 
press  ;  Wilbt  force,  who  made  of  slaves  free  men ;  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  John  Howard,  bringing  life  and  hope  and  courage  to  the 
dving  and  the  soul-sick — heroes  on  the  battlefield,  martvrs  for  the 
faith ! 

With  them  as  we  look  on  the  scroll  of  the  nast  unrolled,  we  are 
very  proud,  as  we  look  forward  to  the  road  we  are  opening  up  for 
the  children  we  are  very  humble. 

If  Commerce  is  enterprising  enough  to  bvuld  a  million-dollar 
hotel  on  Victoria's  mud-flats,  and  if  Politics  ensconces  itself  in  a  stone- 
palace  of  equal  cost,  even  now  somewhere  amid  the  oak  grov?s  of 
V%ctoria   should   be   building   the   walls   of    the     British   Columbia 
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University,  a  now,  vital,  (jrowinj;  itistitution  clt'dicated  to  tln'  ninkitif; 
of  men  anil  wonuii,  and  full  <if  the  mellow  juice  of  life.  We  have 
talkerl  rniversity  and  written  University,  and  in  the  Teniple  of  the 
killers  has  been  del)ated  University  for  nmre  than  one  decade. 
When  wc  really  want  it,  wc  will  »iin;)ly  start  to  buil.l  it. 

Mr.  Fhtmcrfelt  said  the  nl;jvct  of  his  letter  was  "to  make  men 
and  wcmien  think."    When  we  do  this, 

"There  nhiiM  {'nriip  rmin  out  thU  n>>li<f>  of  xtrtrt*  unU  fruanlttK 

A    br'  .tilri-   ami    a    JiiNtir   t>ri>thtThiMi(|, 
A  cli>(>|>  equanty  i>(  iiliii  tuiMliiotilriK 

All   fieinxh   H<-i-kinK   t<>   thi;   Kcm-riil   Rooil; 
Th«T«'   Khali  ciitiif   II   tltiio   whon   kn"wlfi|ico   wldi-  oxt«>nili'il 

HInkH  piii'h    miin'M   plfiixurf   In    the  Kt-ncral   health, 
And   nil   Hhiill   Ji"lil   lrr«'\""filil\    blt-nil--*! 

The  IncllvlUuul  unit   the  coiiiinonwoulth." 
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TIMBER  RESOURCES 

OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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J 


By  GEORGE  ELLEY 

THE  rrovince  of  ]!ritish  Columbia  is  endowed  witli  greater 
natural  resources  tiian  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  countries,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  rcs])ect  to  her  timber  wealth,  the 
whole  Province  consisting  of  an  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  forest, 
extending  from  the  fortv-ninth  i)arallel  to  Alaska,  and  comprising 
the  largest  and  most  comi)act  body  of  timber  on  the  American 
contment.  Along  the  seaboard  the''country  is.  generallv  speakmg, 
very  heavily  wooded,  miderbrush  and  vines  of  rdl  (lescrii)tions 
growing  in  riotous  confusion  among  the  standing  timber,  and 
rendering  progress  through  it  impossible  in  places.  In  the  interior, 
however,  the  trees  are  smaller  and  more  scattered,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  undergrowth,  their  i)ark-like  appearance  being  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  almost  im])enetrable  tangle  of  tree  life  found  in  the 
coast  forest. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  forms  of  timber  growth  common  to 
the  Province,  Douglas  tir  (or  Oregon  pine,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termeil)  ranks  first  in  im])ortance.  This  tree  has  been  known  to 
attain  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  ranging  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  iliametcr  at  the  butt,  its  only  rival  in  size  being  the  Redwood 
of  Calif virnia. 

Fir  form>  about  sixty  ])er  cent,  of  our  marketable  timber,  and 
although  confined  to  no  i^articular  belt,  attains  its  greatest  sizes  in 
the  valleys  of  those  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
on  the  eastern  ])art  of  \ancouver  Island— the  latter  being  the 
most  densely  wooded  area  in  P.ritish  Columbia. 

The  age  of  a  full-grown  fir  averages  about  five  hundred  vears, 
but  s])ecimens  six  and  even  seven  lumdred  years  old  are  not'  rare. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  tree's  growth  the  foliage  is  verv  thick.' 
branches  spreading  out  from  the  trunk  in  all  directions;  these 
gradually  disai)pe;ir.  however,  until  nothing  remains  but  a  few 
stunted  limbs  at  the  top,  the  lower  portions  being  comparatively 
free  from  knots.  The  Iv.rk  growth  is  hcavv,  of  a  reddish  appearance, 
and  extensively  used  for  tanning  purposes. 

The  commercial  value  of  this  wood  is  too  well  known  to  merit 
extensive  mention.  For  general  all-round  purposes  it  has  no  etpial, 
especially  in  heavy  construction  work,  owing  to  its  ability  to  with- 
stand enormous  strains;  and  in  this  respect  is  ecpial  if  wo\.  superior 
to  oak,  which  wood  it  is  rapidly  displacing,  esi)eciallv  in  the  building 
of  cars.     Tests  have  recently  been  made  by  railway  engineers  on 
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several  of  the  large  systems,  with  a  view  to  conii^aring  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  woods,  and  in  most  instances  their  reports  have 
been  fayonrahle  to  rtr,  jjarticnlarly  where  long  timbers  are  required. 
]n  one  instance  ten  pieces  of  each  wooil  were  selected  and  a  lift  made 
until  they  broke,  with  the  result  that  the  tir  withstood  some  six 
hundred  jKnuids  greater  strain  than  <xik,  conclusively  proving  its 
superiority  in  this  regard,  not  to  mention  its  advantage  in  lightness. 
Fir  is  also  well  adapted  for  house  construction,  being  used  in  every 
portion  of  the  building.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  excel- 
lent si)ars  and  masts  procured  from  this  tree. 

Next  in  conunercial  importance,  as  well  as  size,  comes  the  red 
cedar.  Although  indigenous  to  all  parts  of  the  Province,  this  tree 
does  not  thrive  as  well  in  tlie  interior  as  along  the  coast,  where  it 
attains  an  enormous  growth,  almost  ecjual  to  that  of  the  fir,  csi)ecially 
at  the  butt,  which  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  is  generally 
hollow,  'i'he  interior,  or  niouiUain  cedar,  as  it  is  often  termed,  is 
nuich  closer  grained  and  considered  superior  in  grade  to  the  coast 
product. 

Cedar  is  noted  for  its  lightness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  worked,  rendering  it  in  great  demand  for  all  classes  of  interior 
finish  and  factory  work.  In  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  however, 
this  wood  excels,  the  British  Columbia  shingle  enjoying  a  reputation 
second  to  none  on  the  continent.  Owing  to  its  lasting  fjualities 
underground,  cedar  is  much  used  for  fence  posts  and  foundations. 

Hemlock  grows  in  abundance  along  the  coast,  but  is  not  so 
common  in  the  interior,  except  where  the  rainfall  is  heavv.  Hitherto, 
owing  to  the  great  prejudice  existing  against  it,  the  'product  of 
this  tree  has  not  been  extensively  used.  For  a  great  many 
purposes,  however,  it  is  equally  as  serviceable  as  fir  (which  it  closely 
resembles),  and  is  beginning  to  be  more  generally  called  for,  chiefly 
as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  wood. 

Spruce,  in  several  varieties,  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Province, 
but  its  princii)al  habitat  lies  along  the  coast.  To  the  south  it  is 
found  inters])ersed  among  the  other  trees,  but  farther  north  the 
greater  portion  of  the  timber  consists  almost  entirely  of  this  wood. 
In  the  interior  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  also  contains  large 
tracts  of  first-class  si>ruce.  When  manufactured  into  lumber,  it  is 
extensively  used  for  house  construction  purposes,  the  commoner 
grades  being  worked  up  into  Imx  material,  for  which  thev  are 
admirably  adapted  owing  to  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  wood  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  odorless. 

Xeither  hemlock  nor  s])ruce  attain  such  large  proportions  as 
fir  or  cedar,  their  average  height  ranging  from  seventv-hve  to  one 
hundred  feet. 

The  above-mentioned  form  the  ])ulk  of  our  timber,  but  do  not 
by  any  means  complete  the  list,  '^'ellow  cedar  (or  vellow  cvpress) 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  red  cedar,  its  dimensions  and  appear- 
aiK-e  being  similar  to  the  former.  It  grows  chiellv  along  the 
northern  coast  and  on  islands  adjacent  thereto.  For  interior'^rmish 
this   cedar   is   uneciualled.     It   is   also  said   to   be   impervious  to  the 
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attacks  of  the  teredo,  ami  lasts  well  underground.  Oak  occurs  in 
small  (|uantitics  on  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  the 
trees  are  stunted  and  of  little  value  as  lumber.  Alder  and  poplar 
are  common  all  over  the  s(juthern  part  of  the  Province,  where  they 
thrive  best  in  low-lyin,<;  ground  and  along  the  l)anks  of  streams. 
Owing  to  the  softness  of  these  woods  they  have  not  so  far  been 
considered  worthy  of  attention  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  maple,  the  principal  being  what  is 
known  as  "broad  leaf,"  on  account  of  its  large,  spreading  leaves, 
making  it  an  excellent  shade  tree.  Owing  to  the  curly  appearance 
of  the  wood  when  cut.  it  is  also  in  great  demand  for  panel  work. 
White  pine  of  a  very  fine  (piality  also  occurs  in  small  (juantities. 
There  are  numerous  other  species  of  tree  growth,  but  as  they  do  not 
at  present  ])ossess  any  conmiercial  value,  further  reference  to  them 
is  unnecessary. 

Caivada  takes  first  place  in  the  list  of  the  world's  timber  areas, 
the  total  forest  land  of  the  Dominion  being  estimated  at  about 
1 ,700.ooo,0(X)  arrcs.  Eurn])ean  Russiri  and  the  United  .'States  come 
next  -with  approximately  soo.ogo.ckjo  acres  each;  while  British 
Columbia  alone  contains  something  like  183.000,000  acres,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  above  figures  will  show  the  prominent  position 
occupied  by  the  Province  in  relation  to  the  -world's  timber  supply. 
The  growth  here  is  nuich  more  dense  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
Dominion,  the  average  yield  per  acre  along  the  coast  and  on  Van- 
couver Island  being  about  forty-five  thousand  feet,  while  in  the 
interior  it  would  probably  run  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
feet. 

At  present  there  are  about  two  hundred  mills  in  operation 
throughout  the  Province,  ranging  from  the  one-saw  portable  afTair 
to  large  plants  equipiicd  with  every  modern  saw-mill  device.  Roughly 
s))eaking.  the  ca])ital  invested  in  the  industry,  exclusive  of  timber 
limits,  would  be  about  $10,000,000,  with  a  monthly  payroll  well  over 
the   million   dollar   mark. 

The  greatest  activities  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  are 
naturally  centred  around  those  points  where  proper  transportation 
can  be  had  for  marketing  the  products,  and  yet  not  too  far  distant 
from  the  bases  of  tin  cr  supply.  For  this  reason  neirly  all  the 
large  concerns  arc  located  at  the  coast,  where  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  both  rail  and  water  connection,  combined  with  their  proximity 
to  the  larger  timber  areas.  lUit  it  must  not  be  implied  from  the 
above  that  the  industry  is  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  Province 
alone — mills  are  established  all  through  the  interior,  principally 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  its  branches.  The 
North-west  Provinces  are  the  chief  market  for  the  output  of  these 
interior  mills,  and  the  heavy  demand  from  this  source  during  the 
last  few  years  has  resulted  in  a  marked  development  of  the  lumber 
business  throughout  this  district,  where  the  manufacturer  is  in  a 
more  favoured  position  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  prairie 
market,  especially  as  regards  freight  rates. 
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Xo  less  noticeable,  however,  has  been  the  development  in  the 
older  established  centres  on  the  coast,  the  demand  beinj,'  far  in 
excess  of  what  the  mills  were  able  to  handle,  notwithstandinjj  the 
fact  that  over  three  million  dollars  have  been  invested  durinj^  the 
last  twelve  months  in  the  installation  of  new  plants  and  additions 
to  those  already  doing  business. 

The  total  cut  for  1905  has  been  estimated  at  about  5co,ooo,(wo 
feet,  and  last  year's  woukl  probably  exceed  this  by  at  least  twenty 
per  cent.,  makinjj  the  amount  of  timljer  milled  throughout  the 
Province  durinp^  1906  apjjroximately  6oo.ooo,(K)o  feet.  TJie  shinijle 
market  has  also  been  brisk,  and  prices  well  maintained.  This  branch 
of  the  industry  offers  great  o])portunities  for  the  capitalist  of  small 
means.  A  great  many  of  these  plants  are  of  the  portable  varietv. 
and  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  exhausted  in  one  district 
the  outfit  is  moved  to  another. 

The  principal  markets  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  in  disposing 
of  their  timber  are  the  Xorth-west  Provinces  and  Manitoba,  which 
use  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  the  outinit  on  the  coast,  and  practically 
t  •  entire  cut  of  the  mountain  mills,  or  about  sixtv  per  cent,  of  all 
the  lumber  produced  in  the  Province.  Tn  fact,  these  markets  are 
the  key  to  the  industry,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  local  trade  they 
are  the  only  source  which  absorbs  the  connnoncr  grades,  unsaleable 
in   other  directions. 

Owing  to  our  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  and 
the  strong  competition  from  tlie  southern  ])ine  districts,  the  I-^astern 
Canadian  trade  is  not  very  extensive,  except  in  shingles  and  heavv 
timbers,  but  gives  great  ])roniise  for  the  future. 

The  foreign  business  (by  which  is  meant  the  cargo  trade)  ranks 
next  in  importance,  the  principal  markets  being  the  United  King- 
dom, west  coast  of  South  America,  the  Orient  and  Australia, 
although  shipments  find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  wherever  sold.  This  b^  i  ich  of  the  trade  is 
cairried  on  extensively  by  several  of  the  coas;  :nill-;,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  catering  to  it  almost  exclusively.  Up  to  the  present  the 
bulk  of  the  foreign  business  has  been  handled  by  sailing  vessels, 
and  this  has  been  something  of  a  awback  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  required  in  delivery  ;  but  steam  freighters  are  now  bccomipg 
more  numerous,  and  their  freight  rates  reasonable  enough  to  permit 
of  the  lumber  being  ship])e(l  in  this  way.  thu^  obviating  the  necessitv 
of  having  to  rely  on  the  slower  and  uncertain  means  of  transporta- 
tion afforded  by  "sailers."  One  hundred  million  feet  niav  be  taken 
as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cargo  business  done  during  1006. 

The  balance  of  the  cut,  about  120,000.000  feet,  is  represented 
by  the  demands  of  the  local  market,  and  with  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Province  the  major  portion  of  our  output  will  eventuallv 
be  absorbed  for  home  consumption. 

So  far  nothing  J^as  been  done  towards  utilising  the  tremendous 
amount  of  material  now  waited  in  the  production  of  lumber,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  cither  burnt  or  thrown  away  as  refuse.  This 
waste,  representing  as  it  does  millions  of  feet  every  year,  could  all 
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be  used  to  advantage  in  the  production  of  any  number  of  market- 
able commodities,  in  other  lumber  centres,  with  the  vision  of  an 
ever-diminishins  supply  in  the  raw  product  before  them,  they  have 
learned  its  true  value  and  are  seeking  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  while  they  last. 

Take  the  production  of  wood  alcohol,  for  instance.  This  is  a 
flourishing  industry  in  itself  in  places,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
plant  in  operation  in  this  I'rovincc.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
turpentine,  which  some  of  our  woods  contain  a  good  percentage  of. 

Another  opportunity  for  the  utilisation  of  our  lumber  by- 
products is  presented  in  the  manufacture  of  all  classes  of  w(Kiden- 
ware  and  furniture,  for  in  this  way  a  vast  quantity  of  first-class 
short  material,  now  consigned  to  tb-:  fire  or  woodpile,  coidd  be 
\.orked  up  into  saleable  articles  of  every  description.  Just  what  to 
do  with  this  short  lumber  is  one  of  the  most  aggravating  problems 
which  the  millman  has  to  contend  with.  The  local  marKet  alone 
would  justifv  the  establishment  of  such  a  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
possibilities  in  other  directions.  A  glance  at  the  factories  on  the 
Ottawa  River — Hull  in  particular — will  show  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  line. 

Sawdust,  once  considered  of  no  use  whatever,  except  as  fuel,  is 
now  manufactured  into  imitation  marble  and  sold  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  lumber,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  was  created.  Several 
plants  of  this  kind  are  in  operation  elsewhere,  and  pay  high 
dividends. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  log  which  cannot  be  put  to 
some  profitable  use.  A  large  portion  of  our  small  timber,  now 
considered  worthless,  is  capable  of  being  utilised — poplar,  for 
instance,  a  tree  said  to  be  highly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
excelsior  packing. 

The  great  fault  out  here  in  British  Columbia  is  that  we  have 
an  overabundance  of  timber  wealth,  and  these  apparently  small 
items  are  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
the  amount  of  material  thrown  away  or  burnt  up  as  refuse  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  United  States  alone,  if  available 
to-day  could  be  worked  up  into  saleable  commodities  valued  at  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  This  goes  to  show  what  the  apparently 
small  leaks  mean.  IJritish  Columbia  is  considered  one  of  the  world's 
great  gold-i)roducing  areas,  but  the  amount  of  material  annually 
wasted  in  the  production  of  lumber  will  more  than  counterbalance 
the  value  of  the  gold  mined  during  the  same  period. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  great  possibilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp.  P>oth  fir  and  spruce,  especially  the  latter,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  this  article,  and  as  these 
woods  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  supply  of  raw- 
material  is  unlimited,  especially  along  the  coast  and  on  X'ancouver 
Island.  In  the  southern  part  fir  is  the  predominating  wood,  but 
farther  north  the  growth  of  spruce  is  ■  lost  abundant — and  on 
account  of  the  nearness  of  the  timber  to  waterv.-ays  the  problem  of 
transportation  is  in  a  great  measure  simplified. 
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It  is  iKjt  likely  tliat  the  iiidustrv  will  assiiiiic  very  lar.ije  propor- 
tions ill  the  ir.tcrior  for  sonic  oonsidcrahlc  tiine,  owinj;^  to  its  disad- 
vantaj^c  in  the  matter  of  transportation. 

Althon.nh  active  operations  have  not  as  yet  been  connmnced, 
the  Prt)vince  bids  fair  to  eventnally  hcconie  the  chief  centre  for 
the  niannfactnre  of  this  article,  'ihe  available  snp])iy  of  raw  material 
is  l)einj4  rajjiUy  de])leted  in  the  l'"astern  .\nierican  States,  ami  e\en 
now  they  are  forced  to  secure  the  hnlk  of  their  wood  supply  from 
the  i'rovinces  of  Ontario  and  (Jiiehec.  W'iien  these  source-,  are 
exhausted  the  pa|)er  manufacturer  nnist  look  elsewhere,  and  IJritish 
Columbia  will  l)e  his  only  resort. 

The  principal  markets  which  could  be  supi)lied.  .are  Japan  and 
Australia,  both  of  whicli  countries  are  lar,!.;e  pulj)  bu\ers.  This  trade 
is  now  c(Mitrolled  by  the  ikitish  and  American  mills,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  concerns  establishe<l  here  could  not  compete  for  the 
business.  The  cost  of  labour  may  be  his/her.  but  the  liritish  Colum- 
bia maiuifacturer  would  have  the  advantasj;c  of  cheajjer  power,  as 
there  are  i.inniTous  sites  alonsj  the  coast  where  exccUeiU  water 
power  is  available.  The  time  and  money  represented  in  trans- 
portation across  the  coiUinent  would  also  be  saved,  a  lever  which 
would  tjo  a  loncf  way  towards  enabling  him  to  control  these  markets. 
Several  companies  li:;ve  been  formed  and  timber  limits  accjuired  in 
aiuicipation  of  these  conditions. 

In  the  past,  larjjc  portions  of  the  forest  area  have  been  swept  by 
fire.  esi)ecially  in  the  interior.  Alon<j  the  coast  the  ravages  have 
not  been  so  extensive,  owing  to  the  heavier  rainfall  and  the  closer 
growth  of  the  timber.  However,  no  part  of  the  Province  is  inununc, 
particularly  during  the  sunnner  months.  Although  in  instances  due 
to  natural  causes,  these  fires  are  more  often  the  result  of  careless- 
ness :  sometimes  it  is  the  settler  in  the  clearing  of  his  land,  or  the 
prospector  and  camper  who  neglect  to  take  pr(~ii)er  precautions  in 
the  lighting  of  fires  in  the  timber.  Sparks  from  passing  locomotives, 
and  donkey  engmes  engaged  in  logging  operations,  are  also  respon- 
sible for  serious  contlagrations. 

Lately  more  stringent  regulations  have  been  adopted  and  fire 
wardens  ai)pointed  in  the  seli'.'.-d  districts,  but  although  fully  alive 
to  its  duties  the  force  is  inadeijuate.  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  its  establishment  on  a  basis  which  will  permit  of  the  proper 
policing  of  the  eiuire  timber  area. 

With  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  to  draw  from, 
and  a  population  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  but  little  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  i^e  all-import;int  subject  of  forest  conserva- 
tion, and  owing  to  th<"  very  limited  demand  for  our  lumber,  early 
logging  operations  were  conducted  on  a  most  extravagant  scale. 
The  upper  grades  of  fir  and  cedar  alone  were  saleable,  practic^ally  all 
s  rue  -d  hemlock,  which  often  represented  the  greater  ])orti()n  of 
the  .  being  nass    '  over  as  worthless.     The  felling  of  the  trees 


was  al^o  coiuluctcd  in  a  wasteful  niannor.  ctittiii},'  hi'iii!;  ina<k'  as 
liitjli  as  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  from  the  htitt.  Many  of  tlicse  claims 
have  l)een  worked  over  a^ain  since,  and  yieliled  liandsome  returns. 

Althoufjij  reforestation  has  l)cen  carried  on  in  various  jxirtions 
of  the  piohe  for  a  mnnl)er  of  years  now,  and  its  practicaljilitv  proven, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  in  America,  (iowever, 
the  rapid  depletion  of  the  nrincipal  timber  areas  has  resulted  in  a 
realisation  of  its  true  value  as  a  means  of  providinj,'  a  supply  of 
timber  for  future  jLjeneratious,  and  in  the  I'nited  .States  particularly 
enormous  tracts  of  land  have  been  set  aside  for  the  jnirpose  of  con- 
duct in,!,'  experimeius  alons,-  the  line  oi  tree  culture,  with  a  view  to  its 
establishment  on  a  jiermanent  basis. 

bor  the  carrying:  out  of  this  work  on  a  lar.ufc  scale,  no  i)ortion 
of  the  continent  is  better  adapted  than  our  own  I'rovince.  (  )\\u\ir  to 
its  momUainous  nature  there  arc  huj.;e  tracts  of  land  unlit  for  farm- 
uiir.  which,  however,  cannot  be  excelled  for  trcc-growinj.;-.  Our 
native  woods  are  very  hardy  and  will  thrive  where  other  forms  of 
vef^etable  j-rowth  could  not  exist.  The  climate,  too.  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  i)uri)ose,  it  beint,^  ifossiblc  to  successfullv  <,n-ow  almost 
every  form  of  tree  common  to  thu  tem])eratc  zone. 

Reforestation  is  Ixnmd  to  play  an  imi>ortant  part  in  the  future 
of  the  Province,  it  offers  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  in  n-nderins:  these  vast  areas  (a  lar<i;c  i)ortion  of  which  is 
now  covered  with  timber)  revenuc-producinsj,  for  after  bein<j  cut 
over  they  will  a.ij;  i  revert  to  the  Crown,  and  no  other  alternative 
remains  but  their  gradual  reforestation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
r.overmnent— the  same  as  i.s  now  done  in  Xorwav  an.l 
Germany.  There  all  the  timber  is  state-owned,  the  cutting  and 
culture  of  the  trees  beiufj  mider  its  direct  control.  '1  he  handsome 
profits  derived  from  this  source  are  the  best  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced  to  support  the  svstcm. 

Fir  and  s])ruce  are  the  woods  most  suitable  for  cultivation,  these 
trees  beinq;  available  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  after  a  growth 
of  about  fifty  years,  and  for  pul])  much  earlier.  With  i)roi)er  super- 
vision, a  yield  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  feet  per  acre  is  (|uite 
possible  in  that  time.     Cedar  could  also  be  ^rnwn  to  advantage. 

The  first  sicp  necessary  for  the  carryinjr  out  of  anv  reforestation 
.scheiue  would  be  the  clearinj,^  off  of  all  timber  lands  already  cut 
over,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  new  trees  beinjj  planted.  (  )wii\q-  to 
the  methods  employed  in  lo.2:}a:ins:,  most  of  these  areas  are  covered 
with  fallen  timber  of  every  description,  and  as  the  fjrowth  of  under- 
brush is  very  rapid  diese  lands  would  have  to  be  burnt  over 
thoroughly  before  they  would  be  fit  to  receive  the  tree  seeds,  which 
could  then  ho   sown   in  the  ashes. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  we  nmst  face  a 
timber  shortage,  unless  some  scheme,  such  as  outlined  above,  lias 
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l)i'cn  adoptrtl  ill  the  nicaiUiiiu'.  It  is  to  ho  liopol,  liowivcr,  tli.it, 
profitiiif,'  by  tin-  iiiistakrs  of  oflicrs,  our  statisiiini  uili  liavo  hciii 
far-siH'iiif,'  cuoii^'li  to  provide  for  such  a  contiiitrencv,  iiid  not  wait 
until  the  forests  are  a  thiii!,'  of  the  past  before  taking  detiniti-  action. 
At  the  present  rate  of  con>uiiiption,  to  say  nothint;  of  what  will 
take  place  when  the  industry  reaches  ii>  zenith,  the  Mijjplv  will  be 
exhausted  before  the  close  of  the  century.  With  the  adoption  of 
proper  reforestation  methods,  however,  there  is  no  reason  win  our 
forest  wealth  could  not  be  perpetuated  for  all  time,  'limber  is  and 
must  continue  to  he  a  necessity  in  the  manufacturiiii^  world,  and 
while  for  some  purpo'ses  a  snital)le  substitute  may  be  found,  its  held 
of  usefulness   is  bound    to   increase. 
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FISHERY  WEALTH  OF 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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By  J.  B.  CLEARIHUE 

THE  lislicrics  of  Jiritisli  Lnluinhia,  l)t)tli  soa  and  inland,  arc  the 
most  prolific  and  valuable  not  only  in  the  Dominion  of 
C.'inada  but  in  the  whole  world.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  warm 
Japan  Current,  with  it>  inn\nnerable  inlets,  rivers,  and  protected 
waters  alive  with  almost  every  known  variety  of  marketable  fish, 
British  Columbia  cannot  remain  lonjj  in  the  rear.  Jn  1905  the 
fishing  industry  of  this  Province  headed  the  Dominion;  in  a  few 
years  it  will  head  the  world.  The  possibilities  of  the  industrv  in 
British  Columbia  are  unlimited.  The  following  table  shews  the 
value  of  the  productions  v>{  all  kinds  of  fish  in  the  Province  from 
1895  to  1905: 

•^•>5 $4,401,350 

i89'> 4. iS^.i'^fV) 

1897 f.,i^S,8f)S 

1898 

i8<w 

1900 

1901 

Il)02 

"JO.^ 

1904 

1905 


3.713.101 
.-.-'1 4.074 

4,87S.-!_'o 

4.401,^54 
5.284,8_>4 

4.748..^<'>3 
5,jiiM(.7 
9,850,216 


The  production  was  valued  in  i8()5  at  $4,401,354:  in  i(;c5  it  was 
$9,850,21').     What  will  it  be  ten  years  hence? 

The  salmon  irdustry  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  includes 
sockeyes.  red  springs,  white  springs,  steelheads.  cohoes,  humpbacks, 
and  dog  salmon. 

The  spring  salmon  are  the  largest  and  richest.  They  often 
reach  the  weight  of  sixty  and  seventy  pounds.  Principally  on 
account  of  their  colour  they  will  nrit  sellas  well  as  (he  sockeve,  and 
so  arc  usuallv  "mild  cured,"  being  j)acked  in  salt  in  large  barrels 
and  sent  to  Germany,  where  a  ready  market  is  found.  The  former 
is  a  new  process  which  has  onl,  been  tried  in  P>ritish  Columbia  in 
the  last  few  years  and  proved  very  successful  and  i)rofitable. 

The  sockeye  salmon  is  the  reddest  in  color,  the  firmest,  and 
most  i)lemiful  of  all  the  varieties,  and  has  the  preference 
for  camiing.  As  summer  api)roaches  they  make  'heir  way 
in    large    schools     toward    the    rivers    in     or.ler    to  wn.       It 
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is  at  tliis  time  that  tluy  arc  taken  ami  canned.  Alxiiit  seventy 
canneries  are  now  in  nperatiun  alonj;  tlie  coast,  notably  on  the 
i'raser,  the  Skeena,  Rivers  Inlet  and  Xaas  Kiver,  and  also  I.owc 
Inlet,  Xanui,  Alert  I'.ay,  and  (  iayocinot,  on  \  anconver  Islam!.  In 
order  to  preserve  this  indnstry  strict  rules  are  enforced,  and  only 
drift  or  ^ill-nets  of  a  certain  mesh,  and  purse  and  draj;  seines  are 
permitted  in  the  rivers.  I'roni  N'ictoria  alone  the  shore  f.f  \an- 
couver  Island  fish  traps  have  been  introduced  dnrin;>;  the  la>t  two 
year>.  hut  with  only  very  moileratc  results.  This  year  so  far  as 
sockeyes  are  concerned  they  have  been  an  utter  failure. 

On  reachin;j  the  camury  the  tish  arc  at  once  cleaned, 
washed,  cut  up  by  machinery  and  packed  into  the  cans.  The  cans 
are  then  washed.  weipluMl,  capped,  and  soldered  up  by  machinery, 
the  process  takinti  hardly  a  niinuti-  from  the  time  the  can  enters  the 
"line,"  till  it  comes  out  ready  to  bi-  steamed  and  cooke<l.  The  cans 
then  pass  throufjh  two  retorts.  In  the  first  they  are  healed  for  half 
an  hour,  which  causes  the  air  to  expand :  and  on  beinp  taken  out  a 
hole  is  punched  in  e;icli  tin,  which  is  soldered  up  immediately  and 
the  can  becomes  |)crfectiy  air-titjht  and  capable  of  keepinjj  for  years. 
In  the  second  retort  in  which  they  arc  cooked  uinler  a  hifjh  pressure 
of  steam  fipp  about  an  hour,  the  process  is  completed,  and  the  tins 
are  stacked  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they  are  lacquered, 
labelled  and  put  on  the  market. 

Recently  improved  machinery  has  been  adopted,  which  does  the 
work  withiiut  the  use  of  handlinp:,  and  so  insures  the  absolute  purity 
of  the  contents. 

The  cohoes  and  occasion.'dlv  luiiiii)l)acks  are  also  canned,  but 
beincf  of  a  lighter  colour  and  softer  do  not  sell  as  well. 

t  )tTal  from  the  camierii's  is  converted  into  oil  and  ij^uano  at 
factorii's  established  for  tills  ])urpose. 

Tile  dotj-sahnon  are  ;i  coarser  siiecies  of  salmon,  and  until  late 
years  have  been  little  used.  Irately  a  Japanese  firm  has  started  a 
station  on  the  Oueen  Charlotte  Islands,  for  curinj^  this  variety,  a 
ready  market  beinj:^  found  in  Japan. 

About  a  year  ajjo  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
G(>vernment  to  report  on  the  fisheries  of  ?>ritish  Columbia,  and  the 
evidence  taken  by  them  S'^es  to  shew  that  the  very  important 
industry  of  salmon  cannin,£j  is  decreasing:,  notwithstandiufr  the 
.i^reatly  improved  fishiiijj  methods  of  to-dav ;  and  that  this  decrease 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  salmon  to  reach  their  spawninti  s^rounds 
in  the  upper  rivers.  This  industry  can  yet  be  saved  and  even 
increased  if  radical  chanj^es  are  wrought  in  the  h'isheries  .\ct,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  fishing  licences,  the  size  and  use  of  nets,  the 
fishing  limits  and  by  increasing  the  hatcheries  and  the  closed 
season  by  a  few  hours  each  week.  Large  fiuantiti(>s  of  fi'^h  enter  the 
small  str.ams  on  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island  and  along 
the  Mainland,  where  little  or  no  fi.shing  takes  place.  If  hatcheries 
were  placid  here  the  increase  would  be  at  once  felt. 
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111.'  sal-iiMii  m.lii.trifs  ,,i  \\u-  {■niMr  UivtT  ami  Puni'f  S.uiiid  arr 
so  clusi-ly  huiind  tofjctiuT.  tiiat  the  m.n-inforcinu-nt  uf  i-l.)Mn«  laws 
HI  ..nr  w.MiM  iiijiiri'  tlu'  otiur.  Last  vi-ar  tin-  Dominion  l'i,|urirs 
(  (.minission  luiifiTri.l  with  tlu-  AiiuTicaii  aulliorilirs  aii.l,  as  a 
n-siilt.  a  imil(.riiiit>  of  olosiii),'  i>irio<U  and  hotter  nilont-inont  <.|  all 
laws  arc  expected  to  improve  the  industry. 

At  presntt  tlurr  are  cii^hl  liateluries  in  operation  in  I'r.lisj. 
Colnmhi:.  situated  at  Harrison  Lake,  r.irkenhca.j  Ki-er.  Seton  Lake, 
(.ramte  (  reek,  Skeena  River,  Kivers  Inlet,  Ximpkish,  and  IVaser 
Kiver.  I  he  Harrison  Lake  Hateherv  is  the  lar-,'est  and  hest- 
e(|inpped  mslitiition  in  Canada,  having,'  a  capacitv  of  ahottt  thirty 
million  e^'fjs.  'IJic  Dominion  (iovernment  is  now  arran,t,dnK'  to  hnilij 
three  new  hatcheries  in  liritish  Columhia,  at  I5al)ine  Lake.  Stuart 
Lake,  and  on  the  we-t  coast  (,f  \  ancotiver  ls|-inrl.  When  tli^s,.  are 
m  operation  tlie  hatchery  capacity  will  be  ahout  127.000,000  epRs  a 
year.  A  hshini,'  companv.  im-ier  its  coniract.  will  aLo  huild 
a  new  hatclury  on  the  Ojwichan  River.  Tn  order  to  prcscr\'c  thi<! 
industry  hatcheries  should  he  erected  in  everv  available  si)ot  and 
the  Government  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  expense.  Durinj;  the 
comin-,'-  ve-ir  .i^re.-it  improveiii-nt  towanls  the  preservati..n  of  the 
salmon  industry  arc  hoped  for  from  the  Covernment. 

The  fullowins:  table  shows  the  total  number  of  cases  of  salmon 
canned  in  Hn     h  Columbia  from  iS()6  to  i()o6: 

^^^^ fV)! .570  cases 

'*>/ 1. 01 5. 477  cases 

'^^S 484.if)i   cases 

'^ • 7<^-.4.^"  I'-T^cs 

^^^^ .Sf^^.41,^  cases 

"^f 1.236.156  cases 

^^- ^»25,!)82  cases 

^•^3 473..S47  cases 

'^4 4^>.=;.^<)4  cases 

^'^o.'i 1.167,460  cnses 

"^'^" 62<j.640  cases 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  run  of  snckeves  on  the  IVaser  Rivr  is 
larse  every  fourth  year  an<l  small  the  other  three:  but  as  little  is 
known  about  their  habits  while  in  the  sea.  this  rule  cannot  be 
vouched  for  as  absolutely  certain.  Occasionallv  it  has  happened  that 
a  lar!.;e  run  has  ajvpeared  (lurin<j  the  three  '•off"  vcars. 

Next  to  the  salmon  fisheries  come  that  of  the  halibut.  Thcv 
are  quite  as  white  and  as  firm  as  the  North  Sea  .species  and  are  of 
a  finer  quality.  This  fish  is  found  in  all  the  coast  waters  of  British 
Columbia,  but  is  especially  plentiful  around  the  Oueen  Charlotte 
Islands  in  the  Hecate  and  Dixen  Straits,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Though  the  habbut  has  almo.=;t  been  "tished 
out"  in  the  waters  off  Cape  Flattery,  still  a  number  of  American 
ships  operate  there  profitably. 


As  till-  halihtit   It.  fuuii.l 


ill   iKi'|)   wall  I.   lul-   caiiiuit    In-   \i'«i''l. 


ariil  so  litu's  hated  with  lu-rrim:  aro  iitilizol.  Ihi^f  arf  u|nrairil 
from  steam  trawit-r-*,  whiili  make  regular  trip>  Xo  tlu-  fishing' 
Kroiuids.  '!'ho  New  l-.niiland  Company  does  the  largest  husiness  in 
the  hahhiit  trade  in  nriti-.li  ( 'ohimfjia,  and  operates  a  lar^je  tUet  of 
steamers.  All  fish  caui,dii  hy  this  eoniitany  are  s!iip|)i-.l  \„  tin- 
I'niteil  States.  A  miiiiher  of  small  Canadian  rompaiiits  are  aKo 
operating'.  Many  lar^c  catches  have  !)een  reported,  oiu-  reaehinj,' 
170,0(10  pounds  of  fisli  in  one  trip.  Fr<  in  Septemher  to  Mareh  tlu- 
prineipal  fi^liin^j  period  lasts,  'liiis  iitdn>try  is  oiu'  that  is  stiadilv 
increa-in},',  without  any  very  noticealiU-  dierease  in  llu-  mniiher  of 
tish.  Cp  to  the  presiiit  tiim-  .\mericaii  liriiis  have  i)een  tiir  (|iiiek-e^t 
t(j  prosecute  the  industry. 

In  i(>o5  the  total  production  was  40,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
ap|)ro\iinately  «>,0(X),('(X)  was  landed  in  British  Columbia  ami  .^i,(kx),- 
iiH)  in  the  r.  S.  A.  ports  of  .Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  \alue  of  the 
r.ritish  Columbia  product  was  .S443.070.  i  his  shews  that  Cana- 
dian iirnis  are  not  taking,'  in  haml  this  industry  as  they  should  do;  .-iiid 
the  Govirnmeiit  should  ^ive  tlicni  iiicoura;:iinent  bv  immediatelv 
defining  which  are  CHuadian  waters  and  which  are  open,  and  bv 
placiii,!,^  sufticieut  patrol  boats  lo  ^iuiinl  af,'aiii^t  poachiii!.:.  Kriti-h 
Coluiiibia  is  not  gettiniL,'  its  lej,dtimate  share  of  tlie  i)rorits  from  the 
halibut  fisheries.  A  ^^ood  market  for  fresh  halibut  is  oijeninj.;  up 
cast  of  the  Rocky  Abiuntains,  and  the  ever-increasinj,'  demand  must 
soon  increase  the  already  ),'rowinj;  industry.  Halibut  and  cod- 
fish are  now  beinj,'  canned  and  smoked  in  Seattle,  and  it  cannot  be 
lonj;  befori'  this  indii.try  must  open  up  in   liritisb  Co!iinil)ia  also. 

The  herring  industry  is  new  to  T'ritish  Columbia,  Ahliouirli  for 
many  years  herring:  have  been  taken,  not  till  the  last  few  years  has 
the  industrv  been  develoi)ed  to  any  jj^reater  extent  than  beint(  used 
for  oil,  fjuano,  and  bait  for  the  halibut  and  cod  fisheries!  The 
herring  are  found  in  all  the  const  waters  of  British  Coluni))i:i,  but 
especially  thrive  around  Xanaimo,  where  they  appear  in  lar<ie 
scho<ds  about  November.  The  Scottish  method  of  cnrintj  them  has 
been  introduced,  and  shipments  have  proved  them  to  be  e(|ual  to 
the  best  European  fish.  I'ntil  now  the  fishermen  have  been  content 
to  wait  till  the  herrintr  conn-  in  shore  to  take  them  with  nets,  but 
it  cannot  be  long  before  the  operations  will  be  extended  and  the 
fish  taken  out  in  the  Straits.  Nanaimo  is  the  chief  centre  of  this 
industry,  where  the  herriui,'  are  cured  as  bloaters  and  kii>i)ers, 
or  pickled  and  salted.  Lart,'e  quantities  are  frozen,  and  sliijjpid  to  the 
American  side  as  1)ait. 

When  Cajnain  P.alcom  of  \'ictoria  first  announced  his  intention 
of  catching  whales  otif  \ancouvcr  Island,  the  wise  men  shook 
their  heads.  But  after  one  year's  trial  the  Pacific  Whaling 
Com])anv  has  sliewn  that  whal'-s  are  U'.it  onlv  found  off  !'.riti-ii 
Columbia,  but  abound  in  such  quantities  that  before  nianv  vears 
the  whaling  industry  will  be  leading  that  of  the  world.  'I'he  oper- 
ations  now  carried   on   in   British   Columbia   may   be  described   as 

:« 


"off-!«h.>ro  wlialinj,'."  •n  whicli  ilu-  pro'Iucts  arc  t)r<)iijj;ht  to  iho  slioro, 
the  oil  e\lraiUiI,  ami  what  is  UU  tunuMl  itito  (;uaiio.  DitTiniit  to 
this  typf  of  wlialiiiv;  is  that  uastiful  imllioil  in  wliiih  tin-  liliilihcr  is 
taki-ii  from  tlio  wliali-  wiiilo  Mt  at  sia.  ati<l  thf  carcass  is  left  afloat 
for  the  sharks  to  ilcvotir. 

At  presiiit  Iherr  are  two  stations  on  (he  west  coast  <tf  \'an- 
couver  Nlaiul.  at  Sechart  and  Kyocjiidt.  hnt  another  is  ahoiit  to  he 
installofj  near  Xaiiainio.  That  at  Kyocniot  is  unlv  starting  this  siitn- 
tiur.  Two  vt  ssejs,  the  S(.  Lawrence  ainl  tlie  (  )rion.  operate  from 
Sechart.  ami  \mn^  in  whales  of  several  varieties,  tinl)acks.  Inimp- 
hacks.  suli>lmr-liottoms,  atnl  occasionally  a  sperm  whale.  Whales 
cxceetlinj;  one  hunflred  feet  in  len^jth  have  lieen  taken. 

After  they  are  caii;jht  by  the  whalers  they  are  drawn  alon;,'siile. 
puin,-e(I  tip  to  make  tluin  hiioyatit.  ami  towed  to  shore.  'Ihe  wha 'j 
is  immediatily  "iKiiscd,  "  i,  i-.,  tj,,'  hitihher  is  removvd.  I'lTtain 
parts  of  the  tlesh  is  considered  a  delicacy  in  Japan,  and  in  the  fttttire 
a  trade  in  this  llesh  will  produce  extra  ])ro(it.  *  .\fter  all  <»il  is  removed 
frotn  the  Miililiir  and  llesh,  the  remainder  is  turned  into  fertilizer. 
Certain  parts  ,,f  the  tail  are  removed  and  salted  lor  shi|)nient  to 
jap.m.  The  whalehone  (thotiH^li  what  is  secureil  here  is  of 
an  inferior  (|iiality)  and  spermaceti  from  the  sperm  whale  also  add 
to  the  value  of  the  products.  About  one  hundred  men  are  employed 
at  a  station,  whiih  j)ro(inees  five  hundred  barrels  of  i»il  ,-i  week 
an<l  .ine  hund'ed  and  fifty  to  twD  hundred  tons  of  fertilizer  a 
month.  The  operations  may  ho  carried  on  all  year  if  the  weather 
l>ermittei|.  hut  the  West  CV.ast  is  usuallv  loo  rouyh.  ;ind  the  com- 
pany is  now  seeking  to  establish  a  station  for  the  winter  months 
in  the  ("lulf  of  <  ieor},Ma. 

Several  other  companies  have  recojrnised  the  value  of  thv..e  fish- 
eries and  are  now  scekinj.;  locations  for  their  stations. 

The  sealinj;  operations  can  hardly  he  classed  as  cxclusivelv  that 
ot  P.ritish  Columbia,  as  the  schooners  oi)erate  all  along  the  coast, 
from  California  to  I5ehring  Sea,  outside  the  three-inilc  limit. 

Roth  the  hair  and  the  fur  seals  abound  in  the  waters  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  hair  seal  hardly  pays  the  trouble  of  capturing  it. 
and  so  it  is  practically  unmolested,  the  skin  of  fur  seals,  though, 
brings  from  $15  to  $,'5,  .-md  is  imich  sought  alter.  The  open  season' 
IS  from  J'"ebruary  to  the  last  of  April  for  coast  sealing,  and  from 
August  1st  to  .Xovember  ist  in  llehring  Sea.  Very  strict  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  the  industry  have  been  enforced,  and  patrol  boats 
are  used  by  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sec  that 
they  are  carried  out. 

At  present  about  twenty  sealing  vessels  are  operating  from 
\  ictoria.  and  are  making  an  average  catch  to  a  schooner  of  from 
fu-e  hmulred  to  six  hundred  skins  a  season.  Although  the  catch  is 
somewhat  small  of  late  years,  the  seals  are  not  decreasing,  but  are 
about  holding  their  own. 
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The  Iilack  co<I  ahoiind^  in  tlic  nortlitrii  waters,  i  specially  anMiiul 
niuin  I  harl.-ttf  Islaii'l.  W  li,  ii  picklid  l,v  a  sptnal  proo'ss.  it  is 
Miovt  .Klu-ioiis  an<I  shoul.i  I.coome  a  valtialtu-  pru.Imt  ol  I'.riti^Ii 
Colutiibia. 

'llu'  Htiiri,'iMiii  has  Ixtii  ,,ii.'  .»f  tlif  l.arhii^j  am!  moot  \a!tial>t«  ..f 
Hritish  r.vliimbia  fisli.  hm  in  tli  last  few  y.  ar,  thi'\  have  I.een  alumni 
exterminated.  They  j^row  t«>  an  imnien»e  >ize,'  and  lie  near  the 
Ix.tl.Mii  nf  llu-  rivers,  whieli  tiie>  aseend  in  search  ni  small,  r  tish. 
With  the  present  protective  laws  the  stur^'enn  should  sh..rtl>  he 
restored  to  onr  waters.  l'r..m  the  smrj^eoii  is  secured  caviar, 
isinulass,  oil,  and  leather  iroui  the  skin  ;  the  llesh  is  of  line  .jnaliiy. 

All  alotij,'  the  coa-t  thrive  many  species  of  small  fish.  <>\w  of 
which  are  the  oulachaii>,  uhieli  are  found  in  snch  enormous  schools 
that  the  Indians  catch  their  supply  hv  mirelv  drawing:  a  t>o!e  covered 
with  spikes  throii>,di  the  water.  Ihey  are  much  jirized  hv  the  nativis 
for  their  oil.  and  mitjht  prove  very  pn.tit.ahle.  as  the  oil  v  hen  retiiieil 
would  conimanil  a  hi;,di  price.  The  pr»'sent  process  of  caimin^;  is  not 
very  satisfactory  with  the  oulachan.  hut  no  .louht  some  lu'lter 
tlicthod  will  be  soon  found. 

Another  industry,  which  :it  presint  has  onlv  a  >mall  h-cil 
market,  is  that  of  the  smelt.  This  cmld  als(.  he  evpamled,  and 
should  c(|UiI  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  present  :miiiial  value 
is  oidy  about  $Ju,(»o.  Dried  sna-lts  ^irc  in  preal  deiii;iu<l  in  the 
Orient. 

Resides  these  fish  the  waters  abomid  with  various  kinds  of  cod. 
bass,  whitinj;.  soles,  pilchard,  shad  and  other  small  fish.  These  fish 
find  a  local  market,  and  in  the  future  should  prove  a  profitable 
irodnct    to    Ilritish  Columbia. 

Doj^'fish,  ratfish,  sharks,  etc.,  have  been  turned  into  oil  bv  the 
"oileries"  at  Skiilej,'ate,  fjueen  C"harlotte  Islan<ls,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Projects  are  now  on  foot  to  further  extend  the  iiidustr>  and 
manufacture  oil.  ^uauo,  fish  J,due,  etc. 

Xot  only  are  the  seas  sup|)lied  with  valuable  fish,  but  the 
streams,  lakes  and  rivers  of  I'.ritish  Columbia  abound  in  trout  of  all 
kinds  which  deliirht  the  aiii,der.  C'owichaii  River  ;iiid  Lake,  mi 
\  ancouver  Island,  have  becoiiu'  famous  as  an,i,dintj  resorts. 

Crabs,  clams,  mussels,  ovsters,  etc.,  are  i)li'ntiful  aloiis.:  the  co.ast. 
Clams  are  now  beiny:  profitabh  canned,  and  (|iiiie  a  lliriviii-,^  industry 
has  been  oi)ened  at  .'^idlu■v.  \  ancouver  Island.  (»l\tiipic  ovsters, 
which  thrive  arouutl  \aiicouver  Island,  are  small  but  ver\  valuable. 
This  year  there  is  a  move.ueiit  to  rilant  the  .\tlantic  ovster  at  h:s(|ui- 
malt,  and  so  far  the  exiH'riments  have  proved  successful.  In  a  few 
years  (|uite  a  thrivinjj  business  is  cx])ccled  to  result. 

The  total  products  of  the  fisheries  of  liritisli  Columbia  for  i.,o5 
will  pive  a  pood  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  productions 
of  our  seas : 
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SaliiiDii    canned   (cast-s)    -. 

Salmon,   I'roli.   sniukcd   and   drv   salted 

(lbs.)    ' 

Salmon,  salted  (lbs.)    

H.ilibut  (lbs.)    

lli-rrinq-,  I're-ii.  sailed  and  snioUed  (ll)s.) 
Oulachans,  fresh  and  smoked  (lbs.)   .. 

Oulaelian'',   salted   (bbls.)    

Smelts,  Trout,  Cod,  Shad,  (lbs.)   

SturiLje<jn    (lbs.  I     

Mixed  tish  (lbs.)  

Fish  roe  (lbs.)   

Clams,  i^rcserved  (cans)   

Clams  and  ( )vsters  (IJ5-II).  sacks)   .... 

Fish  and  Whale  (  )il  (trails.)   

Fis'ii  and  Whale  Guano  (tons)  

Fur    .Seal    Skins    

Hair    Seal    Skins    

Mu-;sels,  Crabs,  Shrimps  and  I'rawns.  . 
Estimate  of  tish  not  mentioned 


Quantity. 

8,901,400 

4,o7().i  ;o 
5 1 1), 900 

i,54,^,<S(xi 

JO.OOO 

538,ocxj 
30,000 

1<J,200 

184..^?' 

K^-7')^ 
5.(>84 


\'aluc. 
$6,62 1. 94 .i  00 

i,r)5(),37i  00 
52,200  CO 

445,070    GO 

243,140  00 
26,450  00 

23,500  CO 
104,300   CO 

J.I  .00  00 

20,';oo  CO 

1,500  (;0 

1.920   CO 

14,015    CO 

63,()i)0  CO 

20,1()0   CO 
331,152   CO 

^.^^(y^  CO 
5.7.37  00 

200,0C0   00 


Total  \alnc  (^f  products   for   T005 $1^.850,216  co 

In  every  branch  of  the  industry  the  .tjreatcst  development  and 
extension  is  possible  Almost  e\ery  fishery  is  new.  and  with  wise 
protective  laws  and  better  patrol  service  the  fisheries  of  T5ritish 
Columbia  will  be  a  permanent  source  of  wealth,  and  develo])  into  the 
first  in  the  world.  .^  (lovermnent  survey  of  the  waters  and  liberal 
bounties  would  go  a  long  way  in  making  I>riti>h  Columbia  cele- 
bratc'l. 
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MINING  AND  SMELTING  IN 
THE  PROVINCE 


=^ 
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By  ROSALIND    ,v  \TSON   YOUNG 
I'.(()^,    S  .'5,000,0(;0. 

NV.\V.\i    W-Usv,-   ,1„I    iiniisi,    O.Inml,ia    ivadi    sud,    a    lu-.M,    and 
valuable  rec.nl  ot  pr-HltK-tion.     Tlu'  past  vcar  all  hut  fuiclu'd 
10    twoTUy-hve    unllion    mark-lailin.^-    I,y    Ic-s    tl.an    turnlv 

1   Ihr    o      "      ■'■      ";'\^'!^'^^\^"'  i"-'--,>c  -,f  ,uu  an.l  a  half  .nillion 
'l"llaI^  o\or  1905,  and  .n  six  nulli.m  dollars  over  T.)04. 

Such  u-.wdcrful  strides  ],ave  l.cen  made  in  copper  nn-nin<.-  M'ncc 
t  u.  u„lu,,try  l,e,,van  in  1804  that  one-third  of  the  total  production  was 
Ueined   troni   copper. 

The  i.L^ncous  rock  which  underlies  tlie  .<rreater  portion  of  the 
'yv"u-e  atords  unnnstakal.le  evi.lctce  that  violent  volcanic  action 
.hsu.he.  I.ruish  tolun,l„a  m  hy^rone  tinus.  To  th,'  intiltratin-- 
waters  which  accmipame.l  this  disturbance  ro  doubt  the  deposit  o"f 
nnnera  s  IS  due.  Ore  bodies  occur  alon-  the  contact  of  coast  granite 
trom  \,ndv  Arm  to  Smulkameen.  The  Rossland  deposits  are  .'n 
the  od.ire  of  an  extinct  v..lcano,  and  the  i'hoenix  mines,  which  have 
raised  the  copper  otttput  Xo  its  present  lar^e  proportions,  are  im- 
presnations  of  volcanic  tufifs. 

The  sedimentary   rocks  arc  mainlv  confined   to  the   cretaceous 
period.     Tn  these  he  the  coal  beds  of  Wancouver  Tslan.j.  Crow's  Xest 
lass.   Xicola.  .Similkameen.  Ashcroft.  Kamloops.   Xorth  Tn.mi.son 
leace   River.    I  ooya,  Tehpia  an<l   Oueen   Charlotte   Islands 


The  most  important  minerals  may  be  subdi\ided 


into 


Metalliferous-Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron.  lead.  .inc.  platinum 
and  osmiridmm.  '  """'"" 

Xoii-metalliferous— Coal.  coke,  buildin-  stone,  brick  clav    lime 
petroleuni.     ma-nesite     and     mica— the     last    three     onh-     sii<rhtK- 
developed.  •  •-'   "- 

Of  these  the  most  widciv  distributed  is  jrold.  occurring  as  it 
docs  m  pre-fjlacial  and  post-.crlacial  gravels,  and  a.ssnciatod  in  lodes 
with  quartz  or  copper. 

The  total  production  to  date  of  these  minerals  follows  in  order 
01  importance: 
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,•1111  S  6S,72i.u); 

(lold  (nhiccr)   ^    '  ''       ,-  "1 

Coal  ':,ttI 

Si  vor    •  >\_  „,,, 

lead    17MS,739 

Cok'.  ^5i<).375 

T„tal    $^73.f'43.7^^ 

\t  Ica.t  (.iH-fiftli  f.f  the  total  population  of  British  Columbia  is 
dircctlv  dc,,ondent  upon  mining.  Rcckoniuii  the  nunc-rs  cmpl'\ved  a 
ilS)'  it  wo  nniltiplv  bv  thrcc-uot  five  as  .s  onbuar.  y  the  case  ,n 
^c'nTs- taki.  ^.  because  so  many  miners  arc  nomadic  and  unmarr.ed- 
vv"hTv!M(..c;«  people  out  of  a  total  population  of  178.000  dependmg 
for  their  Hvelibood  upon  this  most  important  mdustry 

A  description  of  coal  and  mineral  areas  accordms  to  districts, 
and  an  account  of  the  work  now  proceeding,    ol  ows : 

For  minin-  purposes  the  Province  is  divided  mto  mineral 
divisions,  which  are  arranged  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
warrant  At  present  there  are  thirty-seven  such  divisions  Ihcse 
'shall  ^^roup  into  the  well-k^iown.  ihouRh  somewhat  arb.trarih 
Idecte.l,  districts  of  Cariboo,  Cassiar,  Coast.  Kootenay  l.ast.  Koote- 
nay  West,  Lillooet,  Ynle. 

CARir.OO  DISTRICT. 

Includins  Omineca,  Carilioo  atvl  Ouesnel  divisions.    Total  .,nt- 

^"*' Tlu't^Hboo  -oldtield.  w:ere  the  t^rst  great  attraction  ihal 
British  Columbia  dan-led  befoVe  the  eyes  ot  the  world  For  almost 
half  a  centurv  Cariboo  has  been  contributing  towards  the  placer 
output  of  the' Province,  and  shews  no  signs  ot  exhaustion. 

As  a  rule  the  earlv  miners  worked  only  the  shallow  deposits  to 
a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  these  gravels  of  post-glacial  age 
wjcre  in  places  exceedingly  rich. 

In  later  davs  it  has  been  discovered  by  boring  that  beneath  the 
surface  deposits  is  a  stratum  of  clay,  seventy  or  more  feet  thick;  and 
i)elow  the  cl:iv.  gol<l-l)earing  gravels  whicli  must  be  of  pre-glacial 
origin.  To  mine  these  deep  gravels  is  the  problem  of  present-day 
miners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barkerville. 

QUESNEL    DIVISION. 

Production.  1.080  ounces  of  gold.  $.^0.r)OO.  .,„,., 

The  decreased  output  of  this  division  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

mine   of   the   Consolidate   Cariboo    Hydraulic     Mining   Lo..    I.t<l.. 

situated  at  Bullion,  was  not  operate.b  ,     ,        ,  ,,     «: 

In  cvervthing  but  water  supply  this  property  has  been  well  ott 

It  has  ten  miles  of  auriferous  channel,  a   fare  over  three  hundrerl 

feet  high,  which  has  averaged  twenty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and 
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h.-      1  V."  '"'r  ''\"'r  ^■'^"'"^'  ^^'-'^  "■'''^•••-  ''■'^"•'•-^^''  '"""-■■  i''"'t- 

jack    and    M.H.rdna.l    Lakes    ontHhutod    (luir   snoi.h .    it    ua-    not 
suthaen    n,  t!,oso  years  wlun  tlu-  precipitation  was'sli^du 

Witli  a  view  to  nicreasin-  the  water  snppiv.  Spanish  Lake  l,as 
been  dammed  dnrn.^r  „,,  past  year,  and  a  ditch  partlv  excavated  r 
convcvmf,r  the  water,  which  will  he  svphoned  across  the  South  I'ori 
rn-l-  i"-  ''7  "">';""*''";  '"\'^<  undertaken  at  the  same  time  was  n 
rock  shnce-tunnel,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  ,,rocnre  -rade  for 
shncm-  the  stratum  of  j^^ravel  next  to  bedrock.  So  wliile  u^/>  i,as 
been  a  veat-  poor  m  output  for  tlie  P.ullion  camp,  it  has  heen  im- 
portant m  the  miprovenients  undertaken 

Work  on  Keithley,  Snowshoe  and  adjicent  creeks  was  hampered 
on  account  of  lack  ot  water:  r.nd  nothing;  was  done  in  the  llorletly. 

CAKiuoo  nivisio.v. 

Production,  17.790  ounces  -old,  $^;5,8oo. 

„•-,.    1      r"  ^l''*"  'f  ^''"'^  ""^''"^  '"  ^'''-'  y-'^'^-    'l"''^-  principal  j.roducer 
^^as    he  La  Lonta.ne  nmie  of  the  Cariboo  Con.soli.lated  Companv 
situated  on   L.^htmn-  Creek.     From  6.828  cubic   var.ls   of  -Javl^' 
1,451  ounces  of  gohl,  value  $26,697,  was  <lerived.     Fortv-ei^irt  men 
were  employed.  ■     ^ 

At  Sloush  Creek  and  Willow  River  attempts  have  been  made 
or  upwards  ot  fifteen  years  to  work  deep  gravels.  Millions  of  dolku^s 
have  been  spent.  Ihe  supreme  difficulty  is  proper  .Irainajre.  When- 
ever pay  gravel  IS  approached,  such  an  inHow  of  water  occurs  as  to 
suspend  work.  In  the  past  year  the  Willow  River  Companv  is 
reported  to  have  taken  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  from  a  ten-foot'sct 
and  to  have  clos- .  m  option  on  adjacent  propertv.  These  thin<rs 
would  indicate  t  ti.le  has  -'ebbed"  on  Willow  River.     I'.utTt 

IS   still   flowing  ,  ,„!,    Creek,    where    new   machinerv    is    heing 

instai.ed  in  the  en.    ^vor  to  unwater  the  mine.  ' 

On   Williams.   China.   Cunningham   an<l   Crouse   Creeks     small 
companies  have  worked  with  satisfactorv  results. 

When    the    white    miners    came    from    California    in    fiftv-nine 
Chinese  acco.npanie.l  them  ;  and  ever  since  Cariboo  has  been  tlK.> 
s  ronghol.  1      Xot  only  do  they  mine  the  river  bars  prof, ta  Iv    In 
they  have  their  hydraulics,  building  their  own  flumes  Lid  trestles 

OMINKl  A    DIVISION-. 

Anticipation  of  railway  development  has  resulted  in  the  location 
o    diggings,  said  to  be  rich,  on  the  Peace.  Pine  and  Parsnip  Rivers 
The  years  outinit  was  small,  amounting  to  five  hundred  ounces,  or 

CpiO.CCO. 

CASSIAR  DLSTRICT. 
Including  Athn,  Liard.  Stikine  and  Skeena  divisions.     Output 

ATI.I.V    ni\  ISIOX. 

w.-n!!'/''''  ''?"?   f '"i^-^; '^«-^^^  ^n<l   old  caches  indicate   that   Atlin 
uas  not  overlooked  by  the  early  miner  of  the  seventies,  he  evidently 
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did  not  find  the  ridi  spots.  It  was  in  i8.^8.  dnnns  the  Klondike 
excitement,  that  Atiin  became  known  thronjjh  the  (hscoyery  of  polcl 
on  Pine  Creek.  Subse(inent  work  has  demonstrated  that  the  .lis- 
coverv  was  made  on  the  richest  portion  of  Pme.  w^here  the  pay- 
streak  extends  into  the  benches  for  an  undetermined  distance. 

The  tributaries  of  Pine,  also,  are  auriferous.  To  the  north  are 
Birch.  BouUler  and  Rubv;  to  the  south  Wrisht.  Otter,  God  Run 
and  Spruce  Creeks.  Other  productive  watersheds  are  O  Donnel 
and  AIcKee  Only  a  "lall  area  has  been  thonniRhly  prospected. 
From  a  pan  of  dirt  taken  from  any  creek  colours  can  be  obtained. 

Though  the  number  of  individual  operators  is  decreasing,  the 
output  remains  about  the  same,  because  strong  companies  occupy 
the  field  Phenomenal  values  have  not  been  discovered,  but  wide 
navstreaks  of  good  average  value.  This  cause,  together  with  a 
heavv  overburden  and  insufficient  water  suply,  tends  to  require 
capital.  Fortunatelv,  Atlin  is  possessed  of  one  fine  natural  reservoir 
in  Surprise  Lake,  fifteen  miles  long  by  two-thirds  of  a  mde  wide. 
In  1906  this  was  dammed,  and  the  water  conserved,  as  had  not  pre- 
viouslv  been  done. 

While  the  mineral  product  so  far  has  been  placer  gold  fleP'^'t^ 
of  copper,  lead  and  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  located.  In  the 
rear  of  tlie  town  of  Atlin  is  a  unique  deposit  of  hydro-magnesite. 
snow-white,  of  an  unknown  depth,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^l^S  for^cres.  A  sam- 
ple shipment  was  marketed  in  San  i<rancisco,  but  high  freight  rates, 
coupled  with  excessive  moisture,  arrested  development. 

The  Pine  Creek  Power  Company  operated  two  pits  in  1906 
and  emploved  twentv-five  men  throughout  the  season,  which  lasted 
from  May  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  gold  occurs  in  a  yellow 
gravel  on  serpentine  bedrock.  The  method  of  mining  pursued  is  to 
exolode  bank-blasts  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
pounds  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  powder.  Tunnels  and  ^ross-cuts  are 
run  so  that  the  powder  is  placed  every  twenty-five  feet  Such  a 
blast  so  thoroughlv  disintegrates  the  gravel  that  it  is  easily  hydrau- 
hced  Three  giants,  with  seven-inch  nozzles-  are  employed  in  a 
pit  Two  streams  work  on  the  gravel  from  opposite  directions,  and 
the  third  drives  the  muddv  stream  into  the  sluice.  Sometimes  a 
fourth  stream  is  used  to  trim  the  tailings  pile.  The  gravel  averages 
thirtv-five  cents  per  cubic  vard.    Over  $70,000  was  recovered. 

Adioining  the  above  company  is  the  steam  shovel  plant  of  the 
Atlin  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  The  seventy-ton  Bucyrus 
onc-and-three-quarter-vard  dipper  steam  shovel  began  digging  in 
the  middle  of  Julv.  In  spite  of  delays  incidental  to  the  newness  of 
the  plant,  the  shovel  fulfilled  expectations.  Tramming  and  washing 
facilities  were  commensurate  with  the  digging  capacity  of  the  shovel, 
a  car  a  minute  being  delivered  into  the  sluice. 

The  height  of  the  face  on  which  the  shovel  worked  was  eighteen 
feet  The  gravel  averaged  fiftv  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  yards  was  the  daily  delivery.  The  returns  lor 
the  season  were  upwards  of  $25,000. 
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It  would  seem  that  tlic  steam  shovel  is  well  adapted  for  handlinjj 
.\flin  s:ravcls.  Its  chief  drawback  is  the  fuel  consiiiiud,  vij:.,  i'lve  to 
six  cords  of  wood  daily. 

These  two  companies  arc  of  special  interest:  one  l)ecause  its 
output  was  the  largest  in  the  camp,  the  other  because  of  its  new  and 
successful  method  of  operation. 

I.IAKI)  nivisiov. 
The  principal  work  done  was  bv  the  lierrv  Creek  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  owns  ten  leases,  with  fifteen  thousand  feet  frontage  on 
Thibet  Creek.  In  one  hundred  and  fiftv  davs  this  company  cleaned 
up  $63,000.  The  gold  is  both  coarse  and  fine.  Assorted  with  it  is 
some  osmiridium. 

A  plant  has  been  installed  bv  the  Rosclla  Hvdraulic  ]\Iining  & 
Development  Company  on  McDame  Creek. 

The  Liard  is  almost  an  unknown  region,  portions  of  it  never 
havmg  been  traversed  by  a  white  man. 

STIKINE    »IVIS10\. 

Assessment  work  is  about  all  that  has  been  done  on  anv  of  the 
claims  in  the  Stikine  division.  Along  the  Toova  River  extensive 
seams  of  coal  outcrop,  one  scam  being  twentv-nin'e  feet  thick.  These 
are  valueless,  however,  in  their  present  isolation. 

SKEEXA    DIVISION. 

Along  the  Portland  Cnnal  there  b-'s  boon  keen  nrosne^tin■^  with 
the  result  that  many  pr(  mising  claims  I  ave  been  locatel.  some  of 
which  have  reached  the  shipping  stage. 

The  principal  mine  is  at  Maple  Rav.  and  is  a  copper  proi-Dsition 
the  property  of  the  Urown-Alaska  Company.  Wharf  and  bunkers 
are  on  the  beach,  to  which  aerial  tramways'  transmit  the  ore  from 
the  mine.  The  ore  is  taken  in  hulks  to  the  companv's  smelter  at 
Hadley,  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety  tons  were  shipped;  sixty-eight  men  emploved. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  embrace  an  archipelago  of  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  islands,  of  which  Graham  and  Moresby  are  the 
1-irgest.  Although  it  has  been  known  for  fiftv  vears  that  one  of  the 
largest  coalfields  on  the  coast  is  situated  near  .Skidegate.  Graham 
Island,  mining  has  not  been  successful.  The  coal  is  of  anthracite 
variety,  and  in  places  is  much  shattered  bv  dvke  intrusions.  The 
isolated  position  of  these  islands  has  retarded  (leveloi)ment.  but  the 
growth  of  Prince  Rupert,  with  its  prospective  transcontinental  rail- 
way and  ocean  line  of  steamships,  has  stimulated  interest  in  Ouecn 
Charlotte,  so  that  much  staking  has  been  done.  In  addition  ttTcoal, 
iron,  copper  and  gold  occur. 

COAST  DISTRICT. 

Including   N'ictoria,   Alberni,    Clavoquot.    Ouatsino,    Xanaimo 
New  Westminster  and  P.ella  Coola  divisions.    Production,  $5,388,146.' 
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The  excellent  sliewinj,'  made  by  this  district  is  due  to  the  coal 
mines,  and  to  the  Marhle  i'.ay.  I'.ritannia  a'ld    Tyee  coi)i)er  mines 

Tliouirh  there  are  indications  of  coal  elsewhere,  the  chief 
measures  fringe  the  oast  side  of  \ancouver  Island.  These  are 
divided  into  the  Comox  and  Xanalmo  areas,  from  which  the  I'acitic 
coast  lias  been  lar^elv  sui)i)lied  for  fifty  years. 

The  coal  i-  of  liit^di-j^^rade  bituminous  variety.  The  seams  are 
two  to  ei^ht  feet  thick,  though  owint,'  to  laults  and  orethrusts  they 
niav  thicken  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

'  The  minin.tj  of  the  coal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Wellinijton  Col- 
lierv  (.t.mpanv'and  the  Western  buel  Company.  The  former  operates 
a  mine  at  Cumberland,  of  which  the  shiiM'ini;  port  isVuioii.  and  al>o 
the  I'.xtension  mine  near  Ladysmith.  The  latter  has  Us  nunc  at 
Xanaimo.  Shaftheads,  wharves  and  bunkers  are  located  both  at 
Xanaimo  and  on  Protection  Island,  for  the  coal  seam  runs  under 
Xanaimo  harbour.  Minintj  is  carried  on  by  i)illar-and-stall  and  bv 
louK  wnll  methods.    Facilities  for  loadinj;  coal  are  most  modern. 

Of  the  1,178,627  tons  of  coal  mined  at  the  I-land  collieries, 
about  half  was  sold  for  home  consumption  and  half  for  exjjort.  .\n 
ever-increasin<;  market  is  found  in  Alaska. 

Coke  amountniR  to  22,851  tons  was  manufactured  by  the  Wel- 
lington Collitrv  Company  at  Union.  Owinij  to  the  ^-rowth  of  smelt- 
iuf^S  ii  seems  fikeU   that  the  coke  industry  will  be  extended. 

'  In  the  .^trait  of  Georgia,  opposite  the  Comox  area,  lies  Texada 
Island,  I'ortv  miles  lon^  ^"<1  fi^'^'  '"''^^^  '^^'''l'^-  f^"'>'  *'^^'  northern 
portion  of  the  island  has  been  prospected,  but  it  is  wonderfully  rich 
in  base  and  precious  metals. 

Xo  mine  in  I'.ritish  Columbia  has  a  better  record  to  present  than 
the  Marble  Eav,  owned  by  the  Taconia  Steel  Company.  It  has  ])aid 
its  purchase  price,  $150,000  worth  of  development  anil  e(|uipmer,t, 
and  over  $200,000  in  "dividends.  The  ore,  averacjins  $15  per  ton, 
consists  of  bornite  and  chalcopyrito.  and  occurs  associated  vjth  zor- 
site  (the  colourless  hornblende),  s-imet,  actinolitc,  serpentine  and 
other  alleration  products.  .Sinkinof  to  the  seven  hundred-foot  level 
has  proved  the  ore  1)ody  continuous.  One  hundred  and  f«nir  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-two  tons  of  ore  were  mined  and 
treated  at  the  Ladvsmith  smelter;  sixtv-ihrcc  men  were  employed. 
\bout  half  a  mile  distant  arc  the  \''<\n  .\nda  mines,  which  mig;ht 
have  had  as  fine  a  record  as  the  Marble  Hay.  had  there  not  been 
mismanagement  and  over-capitalisation.  After  some  idle  years,  the 
mines  have  been  re-oiiened.  Twenty-five  men  were  en:j;a,L,a'd  at  the 
Cornell,  and  one  hundred  tons  of  ore  shipped. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  an  enormous  deposit  of  iron — 
three  hills  of  magnetite,  which  can  be  mined  by  quarryinjr. 
Occasional  shipments  have  been  made  for  twenty-five  years  to  the 
charcoal  iron  smelter  at  Trondale,  Washington.  \'cins  of  S'lld-bc^ir- 
inp  quartz  occur,  but  these  seem  pockety.  There  is  also  a  limestone 
(luarrv.  worked  bv  the  Tncoma  Steel  Company,  aii.i  tin-  Imustone  is 
calcined  in  kilns  of  which  the  capacity  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  per  day. 
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Su  ,  [    u- .:,"'  ^^•'•^•\=""'  ^•■'^■^■■-  "i'H.  ti,..i,..,„i  foci  .„■  h.,i,r.r,.„ 

Ihe   (.re   IS  copiHT  an.l   in,,,    pyrites   will,    silioious    uan^nr     a,ul   i. 
worko.l   by  tu„nell^,^^     TIu.  present   wnrk.n.r,   .,re  Thr.v    ,h,         „ 
fi^^^hun.lre,l  feet  al.ove  sea  level,  an-l  four  .^ile.  In    traH  In,:';;;' 

The  ore  is  sorted  at  the  mine  into  tlr>t-elass.  si.cn.i-elas,  nn.l 

feet  to  the  heach,  at  a  rate  „.  ,.ne  luin.lre.l  tons  per  ho;,r      Pir-t-e'  ,  J 
ore  IS  ntn  -hrect  to  wharf  bins;  second-class  is  ernshe.l  and  n.nV.  n- 
trated,  then  placed  ni  storage  bins  readv  for  shipment  to  the    -on 
pany's  stueltcr  at  Crofton.     !n  u,,,  HH.H.^  tons  ..'   ,.re  were     n'p 
Thcn,enenipl<,yeder|i,alle,l,,neh,,ndredandseventv-five  ' 

Mom,  f  S,vr^'""  '"•','/"■•  '""•^■'"^'">-  ''"ilt  fur  treating,  [.enora  ore, 
Mount  S.cker  was  ,dle  two  years  prior  to  its  purchase  bv  the 
r.ntann.a  Smeltn,fi:  Con.panv.  F.inn.ed.  After  s,  ne  changes  1  | 
been  made,  he  ch.ef  bein^r  ,l,,  .,d.litio„  of  a  bnV|uetin^^  plant  te 
Mnelter  was  blown  in  Jannarv  4th.  u,,.  Tts  present  cap^ac  v  is  fi  0 
hundred  to,,s.  1  he  plant  consists  of  ei.,hteen'ore  bins,  'each-cap.ab  e 
of  hold.n,cr  three  hundred  tons,  a  furnace  Imildin^-  containin--  hre e 
furnaces.  bru,uetn,^r  an.I  converter  buildings,  power-house  and^boiler- 
rooms.  machme  shop,  ass.-.y  a.id  business  offices.  The  capacitv  of 
the  hr.f|uetm.,r  pl.-.ut  ,s  sixty  thousand  bricks  a  dav.  the  bricks  bein- 
made  out  of  hues,  concentrates  a,id  due  .lust.  The  combination  ni 
Rr.tanma  and  IVmcc  of  \\  ales  ore  makes  a  ^ood  smelter  nn  vture 

The  Tyee  mme.  s.tuatedon  Mount  .Sieker.  has  en.lured  trvin- 
tunes  in  the  endeavour  to  locate  its  ore  bodv  at  depth  ' 

bnri/      m""''  "  i^^^T'^''  '''"''.  ''■""  f'-'"'''^*^'-  '■"  '■'»  ^^•'"'^^"^"  compose.!  of 
ban  e,  sd.ca  an.I  calc.te.     .Schist  forms  the  countrv  r.>ck      There  is 
n..  d.,ubt  that  ,t  ,s  .luc  to  faultinsr  that  the  ore  boch-  was  l.,st  si^ht  of 
below     he  three   hun.lre.I-t..ot    level.      In    expectation    of   find-^,-   j 
i-.ii:im    the  shatt  was  sunk  to  the  thousand-foot  level,  but   the  7onc 
was  barren      In.hcatmiis.  however,  improve.l  at  one  thousan.I  feet 
Stnnsers  of  bante.  which  in  upper  levels  accompanv  ore.  anpeare.l' 
So  siUKin.^v  to  the  twelve  hundre.I-f.,ot  level  is  in  pro^^ress.     hurin.^ 
h.s   .levelopmcMit   w..rk    .,re    has   been    obtaine.l    from    the   hitherto 
unworke.I  portions  of  the  upper  levels  t..  the  amount  .)f  _>,.8,,  tons 
Ihis  ore  was  treate.l  in  the  company's  smelter  at   La.Ivsmhh"  "mixci 
\v.th  ciistom  .ire  from  Texa.la.  Alaska  an.I  Vuk.,n.     It  'is  tran<niitte.I 
fr.mi  the  mine  by  aerial  tramway  to  the   K.   .'I-    X.    Railwav    which 
delivers  it  at  the  smelter.    The  ost  of  minin-  an.I  .leliverin-'  is  Sj  ,„ 
per  ton.  f>      '•.vy 

EA.ST   KOOTK.VAY  DLSTRICT. 

Includiufr  Fort  Steele,  Wiiulermcr.'  and  (lol.len  .liviM.nis  Out- 
put $5,171,024. 

The  dep.)sits  worked  to  any  extent  arc  confined  t.i  the  Fort 
Steele  division.     They  are  chiefly  coal  and  galena. 
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The  coal  beds  at  tlu>  Oow's  Xest  Pass  apRrfpato  two  hiindrcl 
feet  in  thickness,  and  extend  ov>r  an  area  estimated  at  two  hundred 
and  thirty  s(|uare  miles.  Like  the  Vancouver  Island  measures,  they 
arc  cretaceous  in  age  and  bituminous  in  (juality. 

'I'he  ("row's  Xest  I'ass  lOal  (."ompany  ojierates  collieries  at  t'oal 
Creek,  Michel  and  Morrissey — at  the  last-mentioned  for  only  part  of 
the  year.  The  coal  mined  amounte<l  to  720.449  tons,  of  which  about 
half  was  sold  as  coal  and  half  made  into  coke  at  the  Kernie  ovens. 

The  St.  Kuj^ene  mine  at  Moyic  is  the  largest  silver-lead  mine  in 
Canada,  and  the  second  larjjest  on  the  American  continent.  During 
the  past  year  i5j,Hj7  tons  of  ore  were  mined,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-tive  men  employed.  The  ore  body  is  very  extensive.  It 
outcrops  on  the  mountain  top,  and  again  is  tapped  by  a  shaft  sunk 
at  the  edge  of  Moyie  Lake.  I'ight  miles  of  underground  work  have 
been  done. 

In  1902  this  mine  was  shut  down,  except  for  a  little  development 
work  that  was  cafied  on.  The  concentrating  plant  lay  rusting. 
Rut  the  bounty  on  lead  accorded  by  the  Dominion  stimulated  the 
St.  Eugene  into  activity.  Its  concentrates  are  shipped  to  the  Trail 
smelter,  which  belongs  to  the  same  company — the  Consolidated 
Mining  &  Smelting  Company  of  Canada. 

The  Sullivan  mine,  situated  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
Kimberley,  shipi)ed  24,383  tons  of  galena  to  the  Marysville  smelter, 
which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons. 
Forty-one  men  were  em])loyed.    Profits  amounted  to  about  $ioo,oco. 

The  North  Star  mine  was  worked  to  the  comparatively  limited 
extent  of  2,824  t(jns.     Twelve  men  employed. 

In  addition  to  coal  and  galena  arc  the  copper  deposits  of  St. 
Mary's  district,  iron  at  Bull  River  and  petroleum  in  the  Flathead. 

In  the  Flathead,  fifteen  seepages  are  known  to  exist,  and  oil 
indications  are  visible  along  the  creeks.  The  oil  is  of  a  high  grade, 
and  free  from  sulphur.  Roads  are  being  built,  and  drilling  machin- 
ery and  a  portable  sawmill  are  being  set  up.  In  boring,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  overthrust  of  Cambrian  or  cretaceous  stratum, 
which  forms  a  thickness  of  five  to  six  thousand  feet. 

WEST  KOOTEXAY  DISTRICT. 

Including  Ainsworth,  Slocan,  Slocan  City.  Nelson,  Trail  Creek, 
Arrow  Lake,  Trout  Lake,  Lardeau  and  Revelstoke  divisions.  Out- 
put $4,548,253. 

In  the  Ainsworth  camp  good  progress  was  made,  the  output 
being  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  last  year.  The  largest 
producer  was  the  Blue  Bell,  which  shipped  9,i2'8  tors.  Until 
August,  shipments  were  made  to  the  Pilot  Bay  concentrator.  Then 
these  were  suspended  in  contemplation  of  the  erection  of  a  concen- 
trator at  the  mine.    Twenty-nine  men  were  employed. 

The  Cork  mine  worked  thirty  men  and  shipped  7.970  tons  of 
silver-lead  ore. 
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stales.-   "    ■"  "  '■"'•   ^""  ""'•""'  "'""-  '^i--  ^'-"^^  i""^  thrr;.!!'', 

The  (.res  „f  tlu'  SI.. can  nrctir  litlur  as  yalnia  in  a  slate  turn,-, 
non  or  as  ar^a-nffcrous  ,,uart.  veins  in  a  granite  ?.,mation  '" 

(3f  the  sixteen  mines  shippinff  over  one  hun.lre.l  ton.  of  ore  tl.e 

m  <le      J  he  ore  is  to  he  sent  to  Scotland  for  treatment. 
oriKi,    IK   1      .■)     ■'"'''   '^   Sn.eltinfr  Company's   smelter  at   Xelson 
.  ru,n,a  Iv   l„„lt  f,.r  the  treatment  of  Sloean  ores,  in   Uf,^,  si,  ,w  ,    l' 
.0  KM  .  thou,^h  the  volume  of  In.siness  transacted  iuul  increase      \ot' 

tu  Hnmmuton-Hel.erlem  process  for  desu.phurisint:  .raiena  ores 
and  Mnelter  charges  have  been  reduce<l  from  fifteen  to\.Sv;  ;l.;^a;s• 
u.th^,;;;h  if  ^uSed  itf  ;s,s;;xi,;r '-  ^^  ^--'^-^  -- 

ROSSLAND     CAMP. 

'lcclar.,1  '"'''"'""■  "^''  '""  ""'  ''i"'l™<l  i"  five-  v,.„.'s  ,vai 

handlinc^  not  onK-  the     re  o    TC  P  "    '^".if  ^'^  ^'''''  '"^^'-^"^'1  fo'" 
been  842.684  tons    vrUel   -,     i  .«?/  r    """^.'  ■'^'"'^^'  '^'^"^  'i'''"^ 

incInsiiralT,    nt     T  'c  nKtTor:ix%or'^r  ^"^'^'"^'  ^^^"'"^  ^^ 
a  lead  refinerv    jrokran  1     iklr  U  '^P''  f"'""^'^^^-  two  lead  stacks, 

factorv.  and    ead  pine  work       S^fh"'-''  ^  ""P^"  ''"'P'^^*^  "^'''"»- 
iead.  -lead   pipe^  V^oir^errtti^on^^l^rit^n^erir^^ 
Large  quantities  of  lead  are  shipped  to  Montreal    n  t.i         •  a-'^'' 
oatnt  lead  of  a  high  order.  In  r^,  ^Ho^Zf^^'rl  re^l^S 
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I.II.I.«  M  U-.r  DISTRICT. 

Iiiiliiiliiij,'  I.illixiit  and  I  Hilton  clivi>i<>n>.     (  lutpiit  $J()..^I4. 

Tlu-  ninpiit,  c«iii>i>,tiiii,'  uf  ti^Iit  luimlr^Ml  ati<l  lurty  otimrs  of 
plactT  i^old  ami  uiu'  liiiiulird  and  M'vintv  tiuiu'i-s  \h\v  (^old,  >liii\\> 
a  (U-cria-<i'  of  $ij,()(K)  ovir  la>t  sxar.  iliis  i-  accoiuittd  for  Ity  the 
cessation  of  tlic  Jowa-i.illooct  J  )rf i1j,mii),^  ('onii»aiiy.  which  closni 
down  on  account  of  internal  trouhlc  an<l  liiij^atioii,  and  is  now  in 
liciuidation. 

^•AI.F.  DIS'lkHT. 

liichidiii(ij  (irand  I'orks,  droonwood,  (  )>oyoos,  Siniili\aincon. 
\'alc.  Nicola.  K.iniloops  ami  Ashcroft  divisions.     ( )nti>ut  SX.dj^.jio. 

N'alc  district  stands  tir>t  in  the  Trovincc.  hotii  in  t(«nn.'i;4c  and 
values.  r'iii>  success  i>  <luc  to  the  lloumlarv,  where  i.i.'^j.^^ij  ton-  oi 
ore  i)ro(luced  $S,3(>3,4<h>. 

TIu'  I'lOiiml.iry  ores  usually  occur  in  irrej^ular  masses,  heir.),'  im- 
prejjnations  of  volcanic  rocks  hy  vaptirs  and  mineral  >olution».  The 
walls  are  usually  ill-iktiued,  except  when  the  ore  body  is  in  contact 
with  limestone.  Avera,tje  <jres  contain  about  twenty-six  pounds  of 
c  r  to  the  ton  of  rock,  and  iioh\  and  silver  values  amountin,!;  to 
$1.50.  Of  that  amouni  the  smelter>  recover  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three  ])onnds  of  copper,  and  practically  all  the  j;;old  and  silver. 
Diamond  drills  are  larjiely  used  in  prospectiuR. 

The  most  powerful  companies  are  the  Granby  Consoliilated 
Minitij^,  .Smelting  iS;  \\:\  '  Company,  the  Hrwish  Columbia  Coi)pcr 
('omi)an\,  ;md  tlie  D<,  ni  .  Coi)per  ("ompaiiy.  I'.ach  of  thesr  has 
its  own  smelter. 

The  Granby  Comi)any  had  a  most  successful  year,  beinj;  enabled 
to  pay  a  twelve  ]>er  cent,  dividend  in  four  instalments  of  S4o5.(;(X) 
each. 

The  mines  are  situated  at  I'hoenix  and  the  smelter  at  Grand 
Forks,  about  fifteen  miles  ajiart.  Two  railways.  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Great  Xortliern.  are  the  ore-carriers.  .\t  the  mines  801.41/)  tons 
of  ore  were  mined  ami  four  hundred  and  scventy-tive  men  emplovcd. 
The  principal  working?  shaft,  the  Victoria,  is  down  four  hundred  feet. 
The  smelter  contains  eight  furnaces,  and  has  a  capacity  of  tw.)  thou- 
sand seven  humlred  tons  per  day 

The  British  Colund)ia  Coi)per  Company  works  the  Mother 
Lode  group  of  mines  in  the  Deadwood  camp,  'i'he  main  working 
shaft,  of  four  compartments,  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
deep. 

From  the  Mother  Lode  mine  T01.173  tons  of  ore  were  mined 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  men  were  employed.  \  alue  of  ore 
$4.50  to  $/')  jier  ton.  The  F.mma  imiduced  T2.304  tons;  thirty  men 
employed.  The  W.  C.  and  Oro  Denoro  togetlier  produced  10.46^^ 
tons  ;  twenty-four  men  employed. 

The  smelter  of  this  company  is  at  Greenwood.  During  the 
year  it  has  been  completely  remodelled.  The  old  furnaces  were 
discarded  and  replaced  by  three  new  furnaces,  which  have  a  com- 
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!r;',s::r;  ;;;-,;!i:;;!";^.^;::T  v; "-"V- '■■-■ '- 

|-:,ll..  ""'"■    !"■"'■'  '-  'I'""'!  ■>"".    11 in,,.,.,,, 

can,,,:  „„,,„„  ,,,„  ;,:,;:';-„';;,;■  ,„,^.:,',";,;^," -i. 

lT'^;:^:,^;;"--'t"'^'^^-' ''"'''"'"!-■"«- ^'"""^ 

•■^  'cvly  for  shipping:!       •  ""  '^""'■■'  ^  ^'"^-^  ^  "•''  ^'^-  <"l<^   Cnn.pany. 

DF-TAn.  I'RDDrCTIOX 

Total  vahu.  of  pn„I„c,i..„  ".■$.4,080.^46 

■■"Ol.lVnoN    .XUORn.N,;     ,0    M.NKR.M.s. 


9>pper    (Ihs.)    

''■nl'l.    placer .  . 

f>"I'l.   lode   (oz.)    .  [  .  .  " 

foal  (foil si    '  '  ' 

f-t-ad  (||)s.)   '  "  ' 

Silver   dt?..) 

^oke  (tons)    /_ 

Other  materials    .  . 


','iianiiiv 
4-J.Wo,4SS 


224.027 

52.4<>''^.2r7 

2,<>i>n._>6j 

190.227 


\'.ihif. 

$  8,j88,5r>5 
<>48.4()0 

4-55i.'XJ<; 
2/rf.7.5/"8 
i.8(>7.^jo 

I.CCXl.CCX) 


Vale 


?24.98o,546 
••KooLeriox  AivoRDixc.  TO   n.sTRrcrs. 


C'oast ^  ^-770.71  r 

Kast  Kooteiiav -''•  ^^^-  '4*^' 


West  Koot 


( 


cnav 


issiar 


Cariboo 
Liilooct 


Placer  M 


M'MHKR    or    Mn.V     EM|.(.0Vl.;n. 


3' '7 '.024 

405. 4(X) 
20.314 

$24..^8().54r, 


mill 


Coal 
Lode 


J?  f'appro.Kimatc) 


Smcitins. 


i"  ■  lOO 

4.805 
1.400 


Total  tonnage,  including  coal  ....   3,862,948  tons 
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MINKS    sHirriNt.    ii\>'U    5,iHMi    |i<N<>.  Mrn 

Km- 
|li»ltiil,  Nliiiiii,;  liui»i"ii.  Villi'"!  Mini-.  '|i>ii-.  |i|ii>i"l. 

Cas>iar  SktiMia   Mai»li'   I 'ay    .v.VAJ  '"S 

toast    Naiiaiin Marltli-   iJay   104, 74J  '>,^ 

"        \  iituria    I  yro    -.V^.<.<  '-- 

N.  \\  istmiiistir.  Ilrilaiiiiia    H,-<,HS<i  175 

I'"..  Ki>otona\    .  .  .  I'm  t  Stcfli' Sullivan    -4',^^5  4' 

.    ...St.   I'ttu'liif   15J.XJ7  3^5 

i'rail    I.i-    Km    ijjjhi  J47 

Lo  Koi  Xo.  _' ,^-.^'1  05 

CnitR'     Star.     \\  ar 

\'.:iii\i-    1 14.^3.^  .?55 

Lanlcati   i-'va    "-''.^o  -'^ 

Ainswortli    I'lliU'   I'.i'll   (j.ojX 

("ork    "••^7" 

WlMm    La   IMa;a    S.S75 

"         Jtid    Ri'liif   7.(KH) 


VV.  Knotcnay 


(  )ili'rii 


r-<M3 

"         ^'mi^    15,1  (x^ 

,  Slocaii   I'aviu-    S/>^o 


''5 

ji 
7" 


Vale    riratul    Forks    .  .  (Ininhv S  :i  jcd     475 


,  (iri'iiiuoixl    . 
and  Osovoos 


.  K.-iwliiiK'    25,3''>8  45 

.  Iilalio,     Sti'iinviii(Ur 

and  I'lntoklyn  ...  f4.'.')7o  155 

.  Sunset    4Mr_'  23 

.  Sno\v;lK)i'    *'>.3't<i  5" 

.  iumna    t.\.^04  30 

.  MotJKT   i.odr    101.17.^  141 

.  ( )r(i  nrndro   f^.nf<n  12 


.M'I'ROXIMATK    .XMOINT    OK    OKK    SMKLTKP    IN    EACH    SMKl.TKR. 

Tuii'^. 

Granhv    840,000 

Trail   ' 257.500 

Boundary  Falls   218,81  t 

British  Columbia  Copper  Company i_m.o.',i 

ALASKAN    OKES. 

Crofton    65.000 

Nelson   37.7f'7 

Tyec    2t>.no 

Marysville    25,000 


COAI,    AND    COKE    OLXrUT. 

Vatic-.   I  Crow's  Nfst.             Tol.i! 

Coal  sold  in  Canada    5.3M06  ^5^-79^  68i.8«X) 

Coal  exported   448.0<''6  2.^0.86.^  679.829 


Totals    980,072        381 .656      1 .76    728 


'£ia.. 


iOM.     Wr.    .OKK    t>.   MM    I,       ,.„„ ., 

JI"-^""*  •''•'•■♦'"'  '"  v""'>4 

Totals    ~"  —  

--•^=!'  '■^.^."4'.  .     nS,,- 

i'KAcncAL.sr.;(i|.;.sTi(,.vs  vnu  hi\  ir .  .i-i\c  w  ,  ^v 
*  i<i;\si.\..Tiii:  ixiM-siKv''-^'*  •^•^''  -^- 

are  neoeu'l  t.I  find  th "     .c'r.;  s      il  i'"" '        "•"'^'"'    I'-MHn.r, 
tiu-.n.     I!,it  before-  car    -,         I    /   '         •  '''''"•'''   "  '■^•'l"'''*^''  «"   «"rk 

not  only  witi/thc":  ^ '  l^;^p;;:r■7::^;  ■;  ■"••^^ '-  ^'"-^--i 

can  1)0  obtaino.l.  !'r..>|H.t.  l,„t  ,!,.,t  smhanit  labour 

-ill  mean  n,orc  of  ti!.;:    ;     ,         t  i^'dv';:^''^;  "V"''*"^"  ^  "'""•'''^ 

nml   tb.rc  is   „o  capital  MZir^;,:"';;;:,^,:   '"  '"  '-  '--"■1- 
creasi-.l  honu-  market  '^'i-'T'Ic   niorc   l..boMrcrs.  and  an   i,,- 

-i.:;  ';;;s:'*i:^;,;;';;;s^-^:;;:;ir"'  -'■','- '^-^-'t  .■■«■ 

Slid,  l,i,ll,li„s  sl,„„l,|  ,"  I  ,  V  ,  ""■'■"■■'■■•'"  "'    l.if.>n„,ili„„. 

A    IfOM  s    ON    l>IS>.o\EK|FS 

dollars,  i,  h'L,  rfel;^;;;',,r&^;;;f ,,;;:;;"■""  -•  ••>  -«"'«' 

coinnnssion?  ■'^'Jvtrcr  snoiild.  receive  a  certain 

Hrp,l  f--f  -r^,  •  y  stake  a  clann  one  tbr.u=TTj  f— ,  ^,.,- 

of  h„  d,.,coven-  ^ivcs  rise  ,„  a  nel  .nSl'raTS;;::-,'  ^  i'^;-',- 
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making  his  discovery,  such  a  generous  poUcy  would  soon  have  the 
effect   of  increasing  exploration. 

Prospectors  may  also  be  encouraged  by  the  cuttuig  of  trails  ami 
building  of  roads.  . 

When  a  discovcrv  giving  promise  of  future  stakmgs  is  made, 
the  Government  should  immediately  run  a  traverse  along  the  prin- 
cipal valk'v  or  stream,  to  serve  as  a  base  line  for  subsequent  sur- 
veys.    Thus  would  much  litigation  be  obviated. 

IKOWN    I'.KAMS. 

According  to  the  Mineral  Act,  claims  upon  which  $500  worth 
of  assessment  work  has  been  recorded  may  be  Crown-granted,  upon 
payment  of  $25.    The  Crown  grant  gives  an  absolute  and  perpetual 

title. 

As  no  proviso  is  contained  therein  for  forfeiture  in  case  of  non- 
development,  mining  lands  may  be  cheaply  locked  up  for  an  indeti- 
nite  time.     Such  should  not  be. 

In  every  Crown  grant  issued  by  the  Government  there  should 
be  a  provision  of  forfeiture  at  the  end  of  five  years,  unless  a  bona 
fide  development  had  taken  place. 

Miners  commonly  make  the  mistake  of  holding  too  many  claims. 
They  do  a  little  scratching  on  them  sufficient  for  assessment  pur- 
poses, and  that  is  all.  Instead,  if  they  wou'.d  select  one  or  two  of 
the  most  promising  claims  and  concentrate  their  energy  in  develop- 
ing them,  they  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  disposing  of  them  to 
advantage. 

It  is  desirable  that  more  Kritish  ca'Mtal  should  be  introduced. 
The  British  Columbia  mines  boom  of  i8(/)  frightened  the  English 
market,  and  time  is  needed  for  it  to  become  reassured. 

In  the  meantime,  Amcricnn  investors  are  takincT  \\r>  tlv-  likely 
prospects.  Amongst  the  heaviest  of  these  are  the  Messrs.  Guggen- 
heim and  associates,  who  have  unlimited  capital  at  their  disposal, 
and  who  have  invested  largely  in  the  P.oundary,  Cariboo  antl  Atlin. 
These  Americans  deal  in  mining  properties  on  a  business— not  a 
speculative — basis.  Before  making  any  inirchasc  they  send  their 
experts,  the  keenest  of  mining  engineers,  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  property.  The  experts  are  unhampered  in  the  amount  of  money 
they  spend  in  prosjx'cting,  and  mav  examine  fifty  claims  before  they 
make  a  purchase.  But  when  they  do  buy,  they  get  full  value  for 
tlieir  monev.  If  the  same  course  were  followed  by  (^Id  Country 
capitnli'Jt-;  there  would  be  few  bad  investments,  and  we  should  hear 
less  of  the  "wild-cats"  of  British  Columbia. 

Economical  management  has  been  the  source  of  success  of  the 
Granbv  Comp.nnv.  It  is  absolutely  essential  if  mines  are  to  pay 
dividends.  Espe'ciallv  in  the  case  of  foreign  companies,  there  are 
more  men  on  the  pay-roll  than  are  necessary.  Officers  are  over- 
stocked with  friends  of  directors.  Unless  all  leaks  are  stopped, 
mining  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed. 

Over-capitalisation  has  been  the  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
too  many  companies.    Something  should  be  done  to  restrict  it,  and 
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kcc-i)  tlio  capitalisation  proportionate  to  tlie  monov  iMve.to.l  There 
tZZT^^  properties  that  would  pay  interest  on  the  monev  actually 
tx     n<!c(i,  inn  arc  losni^   propositions   when   stocked  at    inordinate 

>  alUCS. 

Too  often  men  cxi)ect  hountiful  interest  on  the  nmnev  thev 
inves  ,n  nnnc>s,  interest  far  in  excess  of  that  ^^ith  which  the'v 
would  he  satisfied  in  anv  other  line  of  huMiiess 

Railways  arc  much  needed  in  some  sections,  especially  Caril.oo 
where  machinery  has  to  be  freighted  in  at  seven  cents  a  pound 

Rupert,  Barclay  and  Quatsino  Soan.ls,  they  have  not  been  worked 
Decause  tliere  was  n.i  horn.-  market,  and  comiictition  witli  the  I'lst 
enn  product  afSault  Ste.  ^rarie  or  Sydney,'x.  S.,  was  ou  to  ft  e 
question  lUit  the  lederal  bounty  of  ,S_mo  per  ton  on  pig  iron  mam, 
factnred  from  Cana.han  ore  i>y  the  ,nocess  of  electrical  smelting,  and 
the  export  duty  o  $2  per  ton  which  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment has  intimate.l  IS  its  intention  to  place  on  cru.le  iron  ore,  shoul.l 
have  a  desirable  cflfect. 

tno.  ?i''''  ^"m''17  '''''T''  ';''""^>'  "^  ^'-^''^  ^'''  ton  on  steel  ingots, 
together  with  the  market  for  steel  rails  created  bv  railwav  develop- 
ment, shoukl  lead  to  the  establishment  of  steel  works  an<l  rolling 
nulls  on  the  British  Columbia  coast. 

The  estal)lishment  of  a  Provincial  School  of  Mines  would  have 
a  tar-rcaching  efifect.  A  well-e(|uippcd  institution,  presided  over  bv 
the  most  clever  and  practical  mining  experts,  could  do  more  than 
anything  else  towards  uplifting  the  industrv  and  developing  an  intel- 
ligent 1)1  >dy  of  prospectors  and  mine  men. 

H<HV  could  it  l)e  brought  within  the  reach  of  miners-  ]!v 
arranging  for  night  classes  and  short  courses.  Bv  the  Government 
mine-owners  labour  unions  and  private  individuals  offering  scholar- 
ships throughout  the  Province.  These  scholarships  might  be  of  a 
moderate  cash  value,  with  free  tuition  at  the  School  of  .Mines  Not 
only  would  successful  candidates  be  enabled  to  take  a  course  in 
mining,  but  the  competitors  who  fell  short  of  the  mark  would  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  make  an  efYort  to  continue  their  studies  at 
tlieir  own  expense.  Many  a  man  woiil.l  jje  glad  to  exchange  his 
Correspondence  Cour.se  of  studv.  through  which  he  is  trvincr  to 
improve  lumself,  for  practical  instruction  in  a  P.ritish  Columbn 
mining  school. 

'1  he  research  work  done  l)y  the  professors  in  hoii.lav  time  would 
be   of   inestimable    advantage.      To   appreciate    this,    consider   how 
much  was  done  for  the  Province  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  M.   DawM.n 
truly  he  was  a  pathfinder! 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CAPITAL 
AND  LABOUR 


V= 


By  L.  V.  MAKOVSKI 

TO  attempt  ill  a  liiniteJ  minihor  of  words  to  clearly  answer  these 
questions,  each  of  which  covers  a  vast  field  of  social, 
economical  and  political  study,  would  necessitate  an  heroic 
suppression  of  all  theoretical  matter  and  a  stern  adherence  to 
technical  detail.  Vet  entire  sui)i)ression  of  theory  would  leave  the 
answers  mere  skeletons,  with  which  to  demonstrate  to  an  expectant 
audience  the  very  slight  fouu'  ition  upon  which  so  much  social  legis- 
lation is  based.  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  might  be  named,  their 
measurements  given  and  their  various  portions  fitted,  but  to  cover 
them  with  flesh  and  endow  them  with  life  is  seemingly  as  yet  beyond 
the  scope  of  practical  politics  and  confined  to  the  philosopher  and 
dreamer. 

What  practical  course  can  be  adopted  to  harmonise  Labour  and 
Capital?  In  the  answer  to  th.^t  question  lies  the  solution  of  the 
great  social  and  economic  problem  of  the  twentieth  century.  To 
adopt  a  practical  course,  n  system  of  detailed  investigation  into  the 
conditions  governing  each  separate  comlMuation  of  those  interests 
would  have  to  be  undertaken,  and  each  combination  would  require 
a  di.-tinct  and  separate  method.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty  of 
solution.  For  not  only  are  the  interests  of  one  often  antagonistic 
to  those  of  another — "What  is  one  man"s  food  is  another  man's 
poison"  being  as  true  of  industrial  as  of  human  life — but  in  British 
Columbia,  owing  to  the  lack  of  permanent  and  trained  Government 
officials  whose  departments  are  entirely  free  from  political  issues, 
such  an  investigation  is.  under  present  circumstances,  impossible, 
and  would  merely  serve  to  fill  up  the  time  of  a  few  well-intentioned 
gentlemen,  whose  labours  when  completed  would  probably  be 
consigned  to  the  pigeon  holes  of  oblivion.  Rut  that  lai)our  and 
capital  should  work  harmoniously  together,  so  that  each  may  per- 
form their  true  functions  and  give  of  their  best  to  the  good  of  the 
world,  is,  after  all,  only  carrying  out  the  rules  of  Nature.  They  are 
dependent  on  and  necessary  to  each  other,  and  yet  throughout  the 
world  are  either  at  war  with  or  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  to 
each  other.  That  they  should  give  up  their  squabbling  and  settle 
down  to  domestic  felicity  is  the  desire  of  all.  except  those  who 
immediately  profit  by  their  infelicity.  But.  unfortunately,  labour  is 
the  easiest  victim  to  that  insidious  and  dangerous  poison,  the  theorv 
of  "complete  equality."  God  in  fTis  wisdom  never  made  two  people 
alike,  or  endowed  them  with  exactly  the  same  character  or  gifts  ; 
and  it  is  because  this  fact  is  lost  sii^dit  of  that  in  striving  after  the 


^ve  will,  it  „„,st  he  confo  sc-  t hn  ;  ''''^.'''■^•'"^  ''^'"'  t''^"'"*^-'  ^'^ 
to  labour,  be  it  tbat  o  t  e  a!  r  'uhi  i't'Ti  ''-'  "^  '1''  ^^■'^^"  '-^PP'''^^! 
"ig  and,  worse  still,  cnervathit  A  •  :  '  "■'"  "^  ''"'^'-  '^  ""■^'^'■'^'l- 
to.a".  equal  uaj,e.'  a.ul  tho  ?;,,  no  m^n'fa'.r.r.r'"^/"''^'"'?  "^'"^ 
un.on.s.n  of  labour  has  accnnmlis  led   Anit  ?1  "'  •^'"'   ^"""'    ^^■"'"'^■ 

ace  with  the  problen,  of  liav  u?  to  pV  .  lil  '"  '^  '^'"''^  ''''•  ^" 
bad  workmen  alike,  must  either  ref.iii'  •  i  I  '^  '''''"''  *''  ^'""'>  «TifI 
grant  to  those  whose  work  t"s  nroS-d.lo^?  ''  ^'7'^'  '^^  ^^•"'"^  ^^ 
some  less  speculative  investment  P'^'^^'''^'^  *"  ^'"P'^-V,  or  else  seek 

fact  thar!;^r^f  :i;!:^;;;\i^--;^^in^^5Pita^^       lalK^ur  lies  in  the 
form   of  work  to  an.>ther     !  1  "c.  H  '''''^  "'  '*  ^'"'^^  f"-"'"  o"e 

•  o'-eniployerofcasua  lX,MsX.  ^'^^  "T^^'  '^"'■^"  capitalist 
to  take  and  pay  for  ^h^  ZZl^VnZJl  '^'■^''•f  "'^^"t,  as  he  has 
avowed  intention  of  labour  leaders  ,Z^-V'''^  '  /''''^'"-^  ^o  '^e  the 
"•  -V  far  as  lies  within  tl  ir  powe  ' t Tr*'' -l'  "^  ''■'^'■^''  Columbia, 
condition   of  starvation.  ^'''''  "''"  '^'''^""-  '^'arket  in  a 

on  <^clw:;;;^'^r^:^f;^;;  ■"^-noes.  -;-''•  ^'--•^"  'ienendent 
'liplomacy  „,ust  be  sought  irt  i?/"^"'"*-^"-^'  '''^  ^^ar.  s..„',e  new 
capable  of  extreme  de  po  i^m  s  „  '  Zr  '^  "'^  "''P''"'"-*'  '"•^'>-  '"^ 
ca,)ital.  unfettere,lbvlaw  c  n  1.  in  tl,  ?  "  '-^  '''"'^■''  ^'^an  that 
a  terrible  tvrannv.     That  theV  sim  ,1    "       T     ""  ""^^''•"Pt'lous  men. 

good  of  the  other,  is    mh    pos.iir   'h'^       '?^''''"'-  ''''^'   ^'''  ^'^^ 
demands  of  the  other      r\ho,?r        f        "'"  '^'''''''  rcco-nises  the  fair 

between  the    differ  "t    dmmman"c  7' ""'''' ■•  r'°"^  "'^^  ^'■^"""'^"i'  ' 
nicrcial  enterprises      pJc^ulTnl-     '"'"'""""^''"g    'Hfferent    eom- 
another,  owi,!^  to  be    er  f'cil    V  T'v''"  ^'^  ^^''"'''^  ''^-'^  "^an 
to   conelude   that  all   mi  ,es   ea     ^rofitn   1  '"'''''  '*  ''^  ""^^  "^^^'^^arv 
refusal  of  labour  to  reeo  mise '.ch     fr       -',  ^''''   ''''^'   '^""■■^-     The 
to  keep  the  supplv  of  iXur  7'r  kJi' '"?, '''"r^-  ''""'  "^^'  ■'^'^^■"M'ts 
cause  for  the  cold  shou^r  he   la^^ Tnd  I't  ''T'"'''   "  '''   ^'''^'^'^' 
propositions  emanatincr  from  I^^r^-tish  r.       k-  "'"U"''^'*''"'^   *"••"   to 
practical  course  that  if  ope,"  /o  mI^'''""'.^"-     therefore  the  onlv 
educatin,.,  labour  to  theTeecs  of  r^n.TT  '^'''  *""  '''"-''''''  '^'  bv 
educated  to  the  needs  of  labmtr      PoX    '  T  f  ''^'''^^  ^'^^  '^^^" 
^uch  education  can  be  g  v  n       tlnf  aL^^     '^  ^T  '1"^^^  °"  ^^'"c'' 
Resfister    Companv.    who    ]"-,';,  ^     ,   ''■'  ^^}'  ^"'^^'""al  Cash 

employees,  at  which  a  I  mj;  ons  ^ei;]""""'  ?"^^'-^"c^'  «^f  *hcir 
company  can  be  disci  ssed^??'.!"^  'V^''  well-beintr  of  the 
finri  it  advantageous  to  hold  such  meet  ""■'"  ""[^.^''takings  would 
relatinjr  to  their  industrv  could  be  n^-M^''^^  ''''^'''  '"  <l"^^t'ons 
could  franklv  state  the  con  bt  nn  't'"'  ^'^^c"^^^^^•  The  emplover 
bein^  carried  on.  poi  to  o  Sn\"e"'^^^  "'"''.'"  '^"^'""''  --^ 
any  actions  on  his  part  which  ad  aff.  Jhu''  ^"^Sf.ve  reasons  for 
last  meeting.  This^vouI;  a  once  tad  to  ^^  employees  since  their 
between  the   capitalist  and  his   labo  ,r      a"  '^  '''^"'''"  ""'lerstan-Iing 
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sends  a  delegate  to  the  employer.  This  delegate  is  often  a  man  of 
no  education,  and  yet  is  entrusted  with  a  mission  recjuiring  high 
diplomacy.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  employer  resents  such 
interference,  and  determines  only  to  yield  the  demands  made  if 
forced  to  dt)  so?  Whereas  if  his  emi)loyees  recjuested  that  a  meet- 
ing might  he  held  to  discuss  the  p«"»;ition,  and  from  that  meeting  a 
committee  of  employers  and  emplo  ec  could  be  ftirmed  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  employer  would  feel  that 
he  was  being  fairly  treated  and  the  employees  would  realise  that 
their  interests  were  in  safe  hands. 

Such  a  course  is  ,)erfectly  practicable,  but  it  would  recjuire  a 
great  deal  of  education  to  convince  labour  that  it  is  so.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  do  away  with  the  labour  delegate's  occupation  and 
strike  a  blow  at  the  power  of  unionism.  For  once  the  employee 
recognises  that  his  employer  is  directly  approachable,  he  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  resent  interference  from  the  outside. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  second  question.  Is  co-operation 
feasible  ? 

The  very  fact  of  mutual  interests  being  amicably  discussed 
would  lead  insensibly  to  co-operation.  From  the  employee  feeling 
he  had  a  ;)ractical  interest,  it  would  be  but  a  short  step  to  wishing 
for  a  n'.iiictary  interest  in  his  employer's  business.  The  more 
interest  hv.  employees  shewed  in  his  business  the  more  interest  the 
employer  would  be  likely  to  give  them.  Co-ojieration  is  not  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  solve  where  the  employee  looks  on  his  "job"  as 
a  permanence,  but  where  casual  labour  is  employed,  as,  for  instance, 
stevedoring,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult.  But  even  in  stevedoring 
it  is  not  an  impossibility.  Imagine  for  one  moment  a  ship  being 
loaded  '  v  men  who  were  co-operating  in  the  profits  resulting  there- 
from, and  whose  scale  of  wages  was  arranged,  not  by  an  arbitrary 
decision  of  either  employer  or  employed,  but  according  to  the  actual 
cost  of  loading,  plus  a  percentage  of  the  profit,  that  percentage  to  be 
increased  or  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  profit.  What  would  be 
the  result?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  it  would  be  to  every  man's  interest 
to  work  harmoniously  together,  and  to  get  the  work  done  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  increase  the  proportion  of  their  profits?  It  might 
seem  complicated  at  first,  but  a  little  calculation  would  make  it  a 
simple  matter.  Co-operation  would  undoubtedly  solve  much  of  the 
present  labour  difficulty,  it  gives  a  man  a  stake  in  his  work.  It 
could  be  supplied  in  varying  forms  to  ."Imost  any  trade.  A  system 
of  bonuses  is  not  at  all  on  the  same  level  as  true  co-operation,  unless 
the  bonuses  given  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  profits  earned.  Perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  co-operation  and  its  effects  is  shown  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  in  London.  England,  where 
the  workmen  not  only  have  a  direct  share  in  the  profits  earned,  but 
are  represented  on  the  board  by  directors  selected  from  among 
themselves.  It  would  take  too  much  space  in  a  brief  paper  such  as 
this  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  system,  but  it  was  brought  into 
being  by  Sir  George  Livesay  to  settle  a  great  strike,  and  has  proved 
most  successful.    Sir  George  Livesay  published  a  detailed  pamphlet 
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wou,/„::jStJ;r';  ^sij::;^:,-:, -I'  -.-ate  .....e  or  ,.usi,u.ss 

appear  a  ^reat  problem  to  in  ,1  c         "Z  .^""'^I'^-'-^'fo"-      It   uoul.l 

l"n,ber  mill,  for    instance.        i         '•,,'./ '''7/ '^  '-'.-operation  in  a 

Nvould  not  be  impossible  of  s,  Imion      T     '":'"'""•.  "^"'"^'''  '''■f'"'^"". 

time  to  work  it  out  succes  f  1       b'V  „,    ""•'^^'''  *'''^'  •'  ^■"'"^■•<Ierahlo 

'"■II.  and  the  innmmitv  it  wo    ,1  enio     f  "'"'Tr''  ''^'^'"'y  "'  "h' 

would  amply  repay  the  time  and  ?  on  ,,!?",'  '"'^"r  '^-v-lW.cations. 

study  and  patience  on  the  pan  of  f   o         1   '"•     ^'  '^  '''  "''^"^■-  "f 

effort  on  the  part  of  the  empio  ee     I  et  I'V''''^^'^"'--  ^^'^^  "f  an  honest 

turn  .ts  attention  towards  t    s-prob,^:'^'^''^      ''^  «''"  '^'•f^a'-'i^ed  bo<lv 

'leal  of  the  bitterness  at  prese.u Tnnnr  ^'•""P^'-ation.  an.l  a  {jreat 

;vould  <lisappear  natnralh       l;  .^  ^n    r' ""'"  ^''''''''  ^"^'  ^^'l'-^-"'' 
he  based  on:  "       ^"^"'>'">    ^pcakm.cr,  co-oj.eration  sh'.nld 


busin';.,:'^   '"■'"""    ^^""^^"tage   of    the    net 


profits    earned     1 
sliould    be    divided    anion 
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In  ratio  to  the  wa^^es  earned  by  each  emplovee 
serJic"    "'''   1— 'ta^e   according   to   ti;e   len^.l, 

ment'oflllebSes;!'"'"'''^^^'""  °f  ''''  -"P'-^'^'-  i"  tl>e  -nanage- 

tions'I!^  ins^fJ^S:  Sen^o'^'^'r'  '"  ^  ^"----  --'^  <l"es- 

be  left  to  the  jucVn  etit  of    h"  ',"''"'■''•  ''^'^  '"  <'ermanv)  n  ight 

-wst,bscribed\o^;;LlStbe^ss:;'r'"r'-^^-  '^'■■^  ^-^ 

form  of  msurance,  the  percen  Le  of  snK  ?•  *''''  '""'■^'  Profitable 
matter  of  choice.  That  some  fonn  f  •''°"  '''  ''^"-"''  '^^''"^^  ^ 
"ndeniable.  especiailv  I  fe  o  s  ?knes  /"'"?"'^'-'^  a.lvanta-.eons  is 
after  by  the  emplover.  his  lia  iHK  b  ■"'"•'  ,"  S-^'"^''-^"^-  'ooke.l 
and  with  the  ciisappearancL  t  J ''?  "''■''^^'  '^'^'"''^  '»^-  law), 
labour  anci  capital  LvthSt"4lin  J  tn?  ''"."'  ''^"'^'''""^  ''^'tvvee 

well-bein,,  of  the  life  of^\abo  "'"^^niVln^^rallv^r  "^'^'f}  ""'  ^''^""''" 
the  men.  because  of  the  knowled-c  Int  the l  "  n  .  •'  "''"''■'''  ''^' 
and  by  the  corporations,  because  orh-n  '^'^":'''-l"?  ^^as  assured. 
labour.  ''-^""^  '''  the  increased  etfieiencv  of  their 

strai^d"re;^;S:  t:  :^Stt*"^'^1  !'^^  ^^^^'^  "--t  and  the 
American  continent,  and"  ^^  l^tlcu Itl^^^^^^  ^"^'  -''P'^-^'  -"  the 

a  finyer  on   anv   special   act   - ,  fl      •  '^  "  >mpossii,lc  to  place 

caused  the  irritation  t  has  Ten  n'^:.'"^"  "■•^'  ''''''^'''^  -hich' has 
which  have  poisoned  the  he.I  h  of  M  T'!"",  "'  ^'"'''"  ^'''"i^^^ts 
same  time  it  might  be  possible  to  .  '  ''^'?^'  '^''''>-  l'"t  at  the 
led  naturally  to  The  exisW  t^prciZ"^''' V  •'  '''''''"'  "'"'^'^  ''«'>ve 
and  capital.  ^  suspicions  and  distrust  between  labour 
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In  the  first  \Am\\  it  must  I)C  remcnilHTcil  that  thousan<ls  of 
emifjrants  with  only  the  nuUnicnts  of  education,  and  dreaminpf  of  a 
land  of  less  work  and  i)ay  tliat  to  them  under  their  home  conditions 
seems  a  fortune,  are  pourinp  into  the  continent  every  year.  Their 
l)olitical  education  has  larjjely  been  the  mere  clap-trap  of  socialism. 
A  rude  awakening  comes  to  them  when  they  find  that  the  increase 
in  their  cost  of  living  is  in  proportion  to  the  increased  wages,  and 
that  immense  aggregations  of  capital  are  making  it  impossible  to 
set  up  small  independent  businesses  of  their  own.  They  find  that 
instead  of  a  political  tyranny  they  are  faced  with  a  financial 
despotism.  The  very  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  the  dollar,  the 
whole  of  society  is  based  on  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  their 
crude  education  and  the  tenets  of  socialism  with  which  their  minds 
are  permeated,  render  them  particularly  susceptible  to  the  "yellow" 
and  degraded  newspapers.  The  natural  result  is  that  their  outlook 
on  social  or  economic  conditions  is  twisted,  and  they  become  a 
poison  circulating  through  the  whole  of  the  body  of  labour  on  the 
continent. 

Secondly,  the  exposures  in  the  magazines  and  papers  of  the 
criminal  means  by  which  enormous  wealth  has  been  seized  by  the 
few  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  immunity  from 
punishment  of  the  real  criminals.  The  feeling  that  because  a  man 
can  connnand  millions  he  can  defy  the  law.  .\  revolution  of  this  order 
of  things  may  be  taking  place,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very 
exposure  aggravates  the  sore. 

Thirdly,  the  prostitution  of  politics.  The  system  ot  patronage, 
whereby  any  one  man  can  appoint  to  Government  positions  his  own 
proteges.  The  lack  of  permanent  officials  in  all  Government  depart- 
ments. The  dependence  of  every  man  on  his  political  sponsor,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  his  position  rendering  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  the  consequent  disrespect 
of  both  labour  and  capital  for  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Fourthly,  the  manner  in  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  the 
hands  of  combinations  of  capital,  or  subject  to  wild  speculation. 

Fifthly,  the  knowledge  of  power  in  the  hands  of  men  unused 
to  it,  and  the  desire  to  shew  the  same.  This  cause  on  being  closely 
analysed  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  importrnt  factors  in  the 
situation. 

Sixthly,  the  possession  of  immense  wealth  by  individuals  who 
have  no  conception  of  its  responsibilities  and  the  publicity  given  to 
their  every  movement.  The  continued  display  of  this  lack  of  respon- 
sibility, and  its  very  publicity,  tars  every  capitalist  with  the  same 
brush. 

Seventhly,  the  undeniable  feeling  that  both  capital  and  labour 
are  each  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  other,  instead  of  attempting 
to  work  harmoniously. 

Eighthly,  labour  receiving  no  share  in  the  wealth  its  toil 
produces. 

The  various  sores  might  thus  be  endlessly  exposed  to  view,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  causes  of  the  unrest  and 
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straiiHMl  relations  between  cii)it-.l  i,,,!  i-.i 

consifleration  '       '  ''"''  '''''""'"  '^'"e  wortln   of  i,„itc,I 

byco„,„?L|'Sr,;j,';X;,,,X7  P"-™l  "Ucrc,,  .„  .luir  work 
By  co-operation; 
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it  impossible  for  tl  reap  tS  u  ifb  J^^""''^"^"*.  ^i^il  service  ren.lerin;, 
of  polities  to  prostltnS';;;:  p.;bHc  Lr^eT  ^"""'  ''''  ''^'  "^-^*''"^'"" 
5.     P.y  establishing  a  higher  moral  Itan.lanl  than  that  of  ^,,1,1 

as  mnlVa?  5  hJ'lreri::"  ef  t-'^'T  ••'^^''"  ^'^  ^'^  ^^-vince 
infancy  it  has  a  better  X"rtoS"i;-  ?h"''"  '''''  ''"'"^  '"  '^'^ 
One  particular  phase  has  not  le^n  t  '  "  '-"-^'I''"^'''^'"'^^'  of  others, 
labour,  as  the  question  pronoun  k  I  h-"  '"'  ""'  'h  '^'''  "^  •''''■^" 
subject.  Xcverlheless  asX°  d  s  ^^nf  -""r'f'l^'^'"''"'"*^  °"  the 
specially  brought  to  notkl  x^XfL  T'''^,^  Columbia  is  more 
capital  and  labour,  it  i  npo  "uX  ?'' i  't"^'  ^''■'»"  ^''^^  of 
brief  reference  to  this  phase  '   "'"  •'''^P^'''  ^^it'^out   a 

a^ainlt  ll^J^SllS  ^.1^"^  t'  ^"  /^'^  f  ^l'-^'^  ^-  ^nd 
for  capital  to  favourabi  consider  'T'"'  ?  ''^'''^'''  '^  '^  P°''-''i'>l'^ 
takings  in  British  Cohunbia  un  ler  Ta  't"hb'.:"  "''?-^^"''''  ""''- 
wavs  must  be  built   lanrl  m„cf  i'        .      ''^''our  conditions.     Rail- 

and  produce  nSrk^ted  Tl^  uJ.Uh-'^r  .'"p""'""*"''  ^°^"^  --'^ 
material.    Cheaper  labour  must  be  to  ?i      '^  ^  "'"""'^^  ^'''  '"  '^^  --^^v 

^'^  roln^ir'^f  "^"^^,  ^  ^"^  -"  --r,eSr  °^  '''  '-"•--■ 

in  cenai^rstrLsT  '^;,r 'ucETi''^  1  '-''''>■  ^'^^'^P-  >'^'-ur 
were  employed  in  those  indusTrf.l  ^  '''V  ^•'"'^  '^"t'"-^'  ^^  'ong  as  it 
the   Chinaman   is   SinI?  "  'r^^^^  If 

$3,000,000  annually  to  China  he  JmS  '"^'^'''"'.  '"'^"^>'  ^^  ^^"^' 
be  able  to  pav  $3;oo?ooo  amiu-invT  "T"'"'  °^  '^'""^  ^^^^^"^  "^"«t 
ployed.  In  other  wZfThereTuhe'.MVL""  "'"  ^'"^P'^^'  ^'"- 
profitablv  in  the  country  And  .1  ^  '''?'  $30,000,000  emploved 
man  sends  to  China  ?he' mote  aoS^rh"-'''  '^''  T''  ^'^^  ^hina- 
Might  not  a  solution  of  the  nrobC  h  "'"T  TP'*'-^'^"^'  Pmfitablv. 
these  lines?  ""  problem  be  worked  out  somewhat  on 

Bnti^'^uS;^:;?!:;  Sr^.^!S/;rJf"",  opportunities. 
labour  working  hand-in-hand  yvfth  S  "  '^'"'^  ^'^^  ^^'"^'•'^1   ^vhat 

the  opportunity;  or  wiH  tSev  dVS  on'!  fe  tf."  ^''/     ^^''"  ^'^'-'>-  '■'"^^  '- 
to  a  shore  strewn  with  the  wTecks  of     Hlh       "/ P^"^."^  prosperitv 

lut  urecKs  ot  stillborn  industries? 
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